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BRTIsH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The eerie with a Collection of PICTURES by AN- 
CIENT MASTER: id deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN 
DAILY from Ten to Bix. Ad C 





1s. 
Geronce Nicot, Secretary. 


Etat of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
STS.— The Thirty-sixth Annual Exhibition of the 
will CLOSE on SATURDAY oo” the 30th of JULY. 
1s.—Suffolk Street, Pall Mall 
— —Exhibitors are uested to oes “for their Works on 
MONDAY, the Ist, or TUESDAY, the Ond ¢ of AUGUST. 





Sales by Auction. 


The Curious Library of an Amateur. 
MESSBS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKIN ee Hoagie vet of Lite 


rary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION at their 
House, 3, Wellin a street, Strand, on THURSDAY, the 28th 
JULY, 1859, and Two Following Days, at One o'clock precisely, the 


SINGULARLY PECULIAR AND CURIOUS 
LIBRARY OF AN AMATEUR, 





WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY NEXT, THE 30rn INST. 


Socrery of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 

—The Fifty-fifth Annual Exhibition at their Gallery, 5, Pall 
Mall East Sy to the aan Gallery), OPEN from Nine fill dusk. 
Joseru J. Jenxins, Secretary. 








ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 
R. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 
the above Gallery (in connection with his Framing Establish- 


ment at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
Pictures, and can offer specimens of 





Bright, Elmore, Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 
Ww. Rennett, W. Etty, Muller, Shayer, sen., 
Qld Crome. ith, Mutrie, G. Smith, 

E. W. pp: Mogford, J. Syer, 

W. Collins, W. Hunt, M‘Kewan, Soper, 
Chambers, sen.,| Holland, Niemann, Stark, 
Cobbett, Hemsley, O'Neill; Vacher, 
Clater, Halle, w. Oliver, Whymper, 
Duffel » D. Hardy, 8. Perey, Wainewright, 
Dukes, E. Hughes, rs Provis, . B. Willis, 
D.'W. Deane, Hayes, T.S. Robins, E. Williams, 
Danby, ‘A. Johnston, Rossiter, , &e 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Ne 20 and Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 





HOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS OF COUNTRY 
MANSIONS, PARK SCENERY, &c.—Messrs. MASON & CO., 
havingarranged with Mr. MELHUISH, ‘of Blackheath, to phot 


Containing a rare and rich collection of curious Works on English 
History ; ‘books relative to London, its Places of Amusement and 
Public Resort ; ; an extensive collection of Jest band Facetie, 
Songs, &c.; Biographies of Singular Characters, Thieves, Felons, 
Murdere rs, Sharpers , Forgers: many of the volumes co} oy, pate illus- 
trated with Portraits and } sa ham cuttings from Journals and 
other sources.. The whole forming a melange of a curious and sin- 
lar character. »To which are added a consignment of valuable 
»2ks and Manuscripts from Athens, and a series of thirty- — 
interesting original Letters and Autograph Poems of Robert Burn 


ae be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt ‘é 
Four Stamps. 





The Libri Library. Thirteen Days’ Sale. 


ESSRS,. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AU TION at their 
ouse, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, Ist of AUGUST, 
1859, and twelve ‘ollowing Days (Sundays excepted), at One o'clock 
precisely each day, the Choicer Portion o: 


THE MAGNIFICENT LIBRARY, FORMED 
BY M. pro earn LIBRI, 


ae Unknown Block. Books ; imens of Early Typography 
d Art ; Books printed on Vi oo =a Idines and Juntas on V ellum. 
Taree Paper and Unknown Poems and Romances of Chiv alry,an 
Extraordinary Series of Ancient Italian Literature, Early and Ave 
bably Unique Musical Compositions; Scarce W: orks res} ing 
America; Elzeyirs in an uncut state; Manuscripts and Books with 
Autogra oh Notes, and also a most superb, interesting, and perfectly 


unique ‘oliection of Historical Bindings, ,all in the most perfect 
state of preservation. 








cal is and churches of En land, are now ed to receive 
i VIEWS 0 SIONS, &c 
ill afford an oppo portunity ‘ot 
first-rate pictures. at at oa half the usual price, by 
sari the expense of a special journ 
Specimens and terms on ap Hendin, “a Mason & Co., publishers, 
7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond Street. 





a 
HE HEART, OF THE ANDES, 
by FREDERIC E. CHURCH (Painter of the Great Eau 

lagara), is. bette EXHIBITED DAILY, by Messrs. DAY & 
aw guy vais to the Queen, at the German Gallery, 168, New Bond 
Street. Admission, One Shilling. 


° . oe 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters and —— of benevolent. intentions. An immediate an- 
swer to the inquiry may be obtained on “ey Ee to RICHARD 
BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON B. is enabled to exe- 
cutee deserii a! of LAER esse on very advantageous ternts 
his a darge and-choice assortment of 
Fe, a PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and& 
other PRESSES, and every modern improvement in the Printing. 
Art: ASPECIMEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors’ 
sent, on application, by 


Ricwarp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 








ULLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 


Lever) for stamping note paper, envelopes, &c. With steel die, 
price lis. <Obeerve, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





Copteron's BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 

or crest plate, 5s.; crests engraved on seals or rings, 5s. ; 
initials 1s. per lecter; postage, 6d. extra. Seal engraver and die 
sinker to Her Majesty and the Board of Trade.—Observe, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





(CARDS. —Best Quality only.—A Copper-plate, 
ed in any pris, and 50 superfine Cards for 2: 

Wedding Cards for Lady and Gentleman, 50 of each, and 50 Enamelled 

ee. , with maiden name printed inside, 9s. post free.—T. CULLE- 

TON, dic Engraver,25,Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





a rs 
ARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 
PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. The most easy, 
Prevents the ink spreading, and never washes out.» Any’person can 
we them. Initial plate, 1s.; name plate, 2s. 6d.; set of moveable 
numbers, 2s. 8d.; crest, 5s. with ih aecionn: Loy free for stamps.— 
25, Cranbourn Sti rect, Leicester Square, W.C. 





ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE AND» 
GENEALOGICAL STUDIO, for peng Family Arm, Pedi- 
| on ag Histories of nearly every pally n the United Kingdom, 
» &e. va fee for search of arms; plain sketch, 
heraldic colours, with colginal grant oN aad jon. 
—T. Outexrow, | Genealogist 25, peaabee Street, Leicester Square, 
W.G. The studio and library open daily. 





THE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 
LIST, 128 pages, and'88 Cute, forThirteen Stamps. W. Atrorp 
Lsoxp, Portland Road, London, W. 


, Machinery by Mr. Sloman ; the Mise-en- Scene by M 








May be viewed, and Catalogues had on receipt of 68 postage stamps. 
ITALIAN OPERA, 


R2 YAL 
<tltee COVENT GARDEN. 

DINORAH, NEXT TUESDAY, ee .—The Nobility, Gentry, 
Subscribers, and.the Public ead informed that 
Meyerbeer’s New Opera, y entitled, DINOR AN, OR, IL PELEGRI- 
NAGGIO DI PLOERMEL, will be performed for the First mee . 
England, and for the First Tine on the Italian Stage, -on 
next, July 26, Cn The three great wom wi Meyer 


ering’ be in 
ie enots héte,” and ile re! Nord,” have been 
rmed for the First Timeon-the Italian Stage atthe Italian 


pera, Covent Garden, and it affords very great cation to 
the peer to be able to announce the production ofa Fourth, 
and t! he Soy work of the same. illustrious Composer. e Opera of 

“ Dinorah ” has been arranged for the Italian wntage, including the 
composition of additional mesic as well as the recitatives, by M. 
Meyerbeer himself, expressly for the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden. The whole of the rehearsals and the general production of 
the work, have also been conducted under the personal superintend- 
ence of M. M Me: phe Le Miolan Carvalho, of the Théatre 
Bae, in Pa’ eXpressly for the character of 

rah, and w i’ Ld, her first sppesrance ca on Tuesday next. 

Dinorah, Madame Miolan Cary: (her first a) rance in Eng- 

land) ; Una Capraia, Mdlle. Marai ; Un ay raio, 


ie. Didiée ; Hoel, 
oe Graziani; Un Cacciatore, sig. Ta Hiafleg ve “Mieti ne, Sig. 
;,and Corentino, Sig. G jucter, Mr. Costa. 


The Scenery by Mr. W. Beverley; ; the. Costuohes ee . Hennier, Mr. 
Coombes, and Mrs. James ; the Appointments by Mr ape the 


Commences at Half-past Eight.» Second Tier se oe aaa vour 


Persons, 21. 12s. 6d. ; Pit Tickets, 10s. 6d.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 7s. 
and 5s."; ‘Amphiltheatre, 2s . 6d. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. — 
“LAST WEEK BUT FOUR OF MR. CHARLES KEAN'S 
MANAGEMENT.—“ HENRY THE EIGHTH " will be performed 
EVERY NIGHT during the week. and also MONDAY. TUESDAY, 


and WEDNESDAY in tlie next, after which date the play will be 
withdrawn. 








ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAM Ee Ret m4 & CO. have a Stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201 
PIANOFOR 


HEE. CRAMER te a & CO.’s—For Sale or Hire. 
Every variety, New and Second- rranted.—201, Regent Street. 

HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, ¢ & CO. have ey: ery descrip- 
tion. CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. ‘aréalso Chief Agents for Alexandre’s 
New Patent. —201, Regent Street. 





Third and cheaper Edition, revised, 5s. 
OPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. Familiar Explana- 


tions of interesting Facts connected with the Structure and 
Functions of Animals, and-particularly of Man. By P.B.LORD,M.B. 


London: Joun'W. Parker & Sox, West Strand. 





Thirty-fifth Thousand, strongly bound, 6s. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Gleig’s “ Family History of be ney a 
Chronology, Tables of Contemporary Sovereigns, and 
Examination. 


London: Joux W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


idged 
Copious 
iestions for 





This day, Third Edition, enlarged, 10s. 6d. 
AJOR HODSON’S TWELVE YEARS OF A 


SOLDIER'S LIFE IN INDIA. Fdited by his Brother, the 


Rev. GEORGE H. HODSON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
paneer © 


ndon: Joun W. Parken & Son, West Strand. 





BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
HE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK. A Manual ¢ 


oe Recreations, Arts, Sciences, and Accomplishment 
So ger to the present time and edited by distinguished Professors 
200 Woodcut Nae and several fine Engravings on 
Steel, Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
This elegant and compréhesiaive volume includes Geology, Mine- 
ralogy, Conchology, Botany, Entomology, Graleolset the Toilet 
nd Goto me, Embroidery and Fancy Work, the Escritoire, Arehery 
Riding, Music ( (both instrumental and vocal), Dancing, Indian Sceptie 
the 1 Artist, Painting, Photography, &c. &c. 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 








BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 
ARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS including 


Versailles, St. Cloud, and Excursions into the ‘Champagne D 
a ss ae n Illustrated Handbook for Travellers. Edited a OMAS 
ER, Author of “ Norway ‘and its Scenery.’ With 28 beau- 
tit Engravi ings on Steel of the principal Buildings and Sites. Post 
8vo. cloth, 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR AUGUST. 
Price 2s. 

OHNSONIANA : a Collection of Miscellaneous 
Anecdotes and Sayings of Dr. Samuel Johnson, gathered from 
nearly a hundred publications: a sequel to Croker’s edition of Bos- 
well’ 8 Life of Johnson, as revised and enlarged by Jonn Wrienr, 
, of which it.forms ninth and tenth volumes. With Engravings 

Steel. Vol. 2, containing a general Index to the ten volumes. 


Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





Now ready, No. IV. July, 1859, in 8vo. with Two Plates, &c. 
price 5s. sewed (to be continued half-yearly). 


HE ATLANTIS: A REGISTER OF LITE- 


RATURE AND SCIENCE. Conducted by Members of the 
Catholic University of Ireland 


Coxtents:—I. Literature. 1. | tion of certain Geometrical) Pro- 
Calderon’s Autos Sacramentales. blems. | _ BY Rev. W. G. 4 
The Sorceries of Sin. Ky D. F.| M.A. On the Thickness o} the 
bts Sie 2. The Sybilline Rid- | Earth’ s Crust. By-H 
dle. aed W. H.Scorr, M.A. 3.| F.R.S. 3. Climatol 
Le hic Studies, No. i. By | in relation to the ¥ 
>. LE Pace Renovr. 4. An Essay | E yas of 1857. By R. D. Lx 
“pom the Date of the Book of Job. D. m the Change of ‘ine 
By Very Rev.Canon Morris. II. | into ‘abe ‘n, with some T- 
Mathematical,Physical and Natu- | vations on Lactic Fermentation. 
ral Sciences. 1, On-the use of the y W. K. Sutrivan. 
Sections of the Cone in tlie solu- 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, & Ronerts. 





“In 1 vol. price 5s. in cloth. 


HE CURATE AND THE REC TOR. A Novel. 
By MRS. STRUTT, Author of “Chances and Changés,’ ke, 
Forming the new volume of Routledge’s Library of Fiction. 


London: Rovrtrepce, Warne, & RovrtrenGr, Farringdon Street. 





r 


Just ready, uniform with “The Parlour Library.” = 
GAR BALDI,: HIS- LIFE AND ‘EXPLOITS, 


WITH THE ITALIAN. CAMPAIGNS. . By COLONEL 
EXALBION 
mdon: Darton & Co., 58, Holborn Hill. 





Just published, price 10s. 6d. 


N EW -CLASSICAL LEXICON OF BIO: 
RAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. By T. 
SWIN BU RNE CARR, M. A., King’s College, London. ‘ 
“ Its DIstiNcrive CLAIms are several. It Ap nein at 1 500, 
names more than the most complete; and 2500 m an cast, 34 
recent of its predecessors. It exhibits the promuualdtlog sapperted 
by authorities, and illustrates the subjeets by short weotetiont me 
execution (the main point!) is terse, close, teeming with facts 
Spectator. 


CARR'S HISTORY OF GREECE... .Third. 
Edition. 7s. 


“ Unrivalled for the classical student.”"—Dn. Mason. 


CARRS CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 4s. 6d. 


London: Srurkin, Marsnatt, & Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


D E PORQUET’S (STANDARD 
BOOKS. 


DE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH READING-ROOK ; OR, LIVES 
ee sEBRATED CHILDREN. With Explanatory Notes. 
28 


PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. ls. 6d. 
PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 

PREMIER PAS, IN FRENCH. 2s. 6d é 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 1s. 6d. 


PETIT VOCABULAIRE AND FRENCH GENDERS 
red and blue. 2s. 6d. ane) eee 


DE PORQUET’S SYSTEM OF TEACHING FRENCH. 3s. 6d. 


London: Simrxix, Mansur, & Co., and may be had of the hi 
at his Se holastic Agency, 4, Tay istoc k Street, Covent = at 





FRENCH 





Price 1s. 6d. 


HOUGHTS ON A FEW SUBJECTS OF 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. By JOHN CAZENOVE. 
Simrxin, Marsiarr, & Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS 


PRINTED FOR WALTON & MABERLY, 


UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


PROF. NEWTH’S NEW WORK. 
Mathematical Examples: aGradu- 


ated Series of Elementary Examples in Arithmetic, 

Algebra, Logarithms, Trigonometry, and Mechanics. 

By SAMUEL NEWTH, M.A., Fellow of University 

College, London. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

*,* Also, sold separately, without the Answers, 
ARITHMETIC. 2s. 6d. ALGEBRA. 2s. 6d. 
TRIGONOMETRY, including LOGARITHMS. 2s. 6d. 
MECHANICS. 2s. 6d. 


By the same Author. 


First Book of Natural 


sophy. 2nd Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Elements of Mechanics and 
HYDROSTATICS. 2nd Edition, royal 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Philo- 





NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Gregory’s Handbook of Che- 


misiry. 4th Edition, 1 vol. 18s. 
Sold also in 2 parts :— 
INORGANIC. 6s. 6d. ORGANIC. 12s. 


Lardner’s Chemistry for Schools, 


170 Cuts. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


Lardner’s Natural Philosophy 


for Schools. 328 Cuts. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Lardner’s Animal Physiology for 


Schools. 190 Cuts. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Lardner’s Handbook of Natural 
Philosophy. 1334 Cuts. 4 vols. 20s, 


Also, in separate vols. :— 
MECHANICS. 5s. 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, and HEAT. 5s. 
OPTICS. 5s. 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, & ACOUSTICS. 5s, 


Lardner’s Handbook of Astro- 


nomy. 237 Illustrations. 2 vols. 10s. 


Lardner’s Animal Physics. 520 


Tilustrations. 1 vol. 12s. 6d. 


Potter's Mechanics. 
8vo. 8s, 6d. 


Potter’s Optics. Part 1, 9s. 6d.; 
Part 2, 12s. 6d, 
ARITHMETIC. 
De Morgan’s Arithmetic. 


Thousand, small 8vo, 5s. 


3rd Edition 





15th 





LOGARITHMS. 
Tables of Logarithms to Five 


Places. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6s. 


ITALIAN. 
Smith’s First Italia Course: 


being a Practical and Easy Method of Learning the 
Elements of the Italian Language. Edited from the 
German of Frreri, after the method of Dr, Aun, 








ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Latham’s English Language. 


4th Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 88. 


Latham’s Handbook of the 


English Language. 8rd Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Latham’s English Grammar. 


6th Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Latham’s English Grammar for 


Classical Schools. Feap. 8vo. ls. 6d. 


Mason’s English Grammar for 


Schools. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Merlet’s French Grammar. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 

Merlet’s French Traducteur. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 


Merlet’s Exercises in French 


Composition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Meriets Stories from French 


Writers. 12mo., 2s. 





LATIN. 


London Latin Grammar. 
Edition. 12mo. ls, 6d. 


New Latin Reading-Book. From 


Cesar. 3rd Edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


Allen’s New Latin Delectus. 3rd. 
Edition, 12mo. 4s. 

Smith’s Tacitus Germania, Agri- 
cola, and Annals. Book 1, with Notes in English. 
3rd Edition, 12mo. 5s. 


16th 





GREEK. 
London Greek Grammar. 6th 


Edition, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


Allen’s New Greek Delectus. 


From Kiihner. 4th Edition, 12mo. 4s, 


Greenwood’s Greek Grammar. 
Small 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Smith’s Plato, Apology, Crito, 
AND PART OF THE PHADRO. With Notes in 
English. 3rd Edition, 12mo. 5s, 


Gillespie's Greek Testament 


ROOTS. Small 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. By Hardy 


and ADAMS, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 





HEBREW. 
Hurwitzs Grammar of the 


— LANGUAGE. 4th Edition, Syo, 13s. 
cloth. 


Or in Two Parts, sold separately :— 
ELEMENTS. 4s. 6d. cloth. 





12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX. 93, cloth. 


HISTORY, MYTHOLOGY, AND 
ANTIQUITIES. 


Schmitz’s History of Rome, from 


the Earliest Times to the Death of Commonvs, a.p. 
192. 20th Thousand. One Hundred Engravings. 
12mo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Smith’s History of Greece, from 


the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With 
peg meg Chapters on the History of Literature 

Art. New Edition. One Hundred Engravings on 
Wood. Large 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By various Writers. 
Second Edition. Illustrated by Several Hundred 
Engravings on Wood, One thick volume, medium 
8vo. 21. 2s. cloth. 


e441) ge 

Smith’s Smaller Dictionary of 
GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Abridged 
from the larger Dictionary. New Edition, crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 


e 5 e . +] 

Smith’s Dictionary of Greek’ and 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. By 
various Writers. Medium 8vo. Illustrated by 
numerous Engravings on Wood. Complete in Three 
Volumes. 8vo, 5/. 15s. 6d. cloth, 


e441) A o 48 

Smith’s New Classical Dictionary 
OF BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND GEO- 
GRAPHY. Partly’ based on the “ Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology.” 3rd 
Edition, 750 Illustrations, 8vo. 188, cloth. 


euLs ° ° 

Smith’s Smaller Classical Dic- 
TIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND 
GEOGRAPHY. Abridged from the larger Dictionary. 
Illustrated by 200 Engravings on Wood. New Edi- 
tion, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By Various Writers. Il- 
lustrated with Woodcuts of Coins, Plans of Cities, &. 
2 vols. 8vo. 4. cloth. 


INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS. 
Locke’s System of Classical In- 


struction. Interlinear Translations. 1s. 6d. each. 


LATIN. 
PHZDRUS’S FABLES OF ASOP. 
VIRGIL’S ASNEID. BOOK I. 
PARSING LESSONS TO VIRGIL. 
CAESAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN, 


GREEK. 
LUCIAN’S DIALOGUES. SELECTIONS. 
THE ODES OF ANACREON, 
HOMER’S ILIAD. BOOK I. 
PARSING LESSONS TO HOMER. 
XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. BOOK I. 
HERODOTUS’S HISTORIES, SELECTIONS. 


FRENCH. 
SISMONDI; THE BATTLES OF CRESSY AND 
POICTIERS. 
GERMAN. 
STORIES FROM GERMAN WRITERS. 


ALSO, TO ACCOMPANY THE LATIN AND 
GREEK SERIES. 
THE LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo. 1s. 6d, 








THE LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


*,* Walton 5 Maberly’s Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Works and Works in Science and General Literature, will be sent 
by Post (free) to any one writing for it. 
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Library of Old Authors. 


Handsomely printed in Foolscap 8vo. cloth ; 
each Author sold separately. 


ANECDOTES, OBSERVATIONS, AND 


HARACTERS OF BOOKS AND MEN, collected from the 
Conversation of Mr. ps ‘and other eminent Persons of his 
Time. ‘By the Rey. JOSEPH SPENCE ; with Notes, and a 
Life of the Author, by 8S. W. SINGER, F.S.A. Second Edition, 
fine portrait, cloth. 6s. 


*,” A few copies on large paper, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘THE WORKS OF THOMAS SACKVILLE, 
Jord Buckhurst, afterwards Lord Treasurer to Queen Elizabeth, 
and Earl of Dorset. Edited by the Hon. and Rey. R. W. SA ACK- 

VILLE-WEST. Fine portrait, cloth. 4s. 


RICHARD CRASHAW’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Now first completely edited by W.B. TURNBULL. 5s. 


LA MORT D’ARTHUR. The most noble 
History of King Arthur, and the Heroic Deeds of the Knights of 
the Round Table. From the Black-Letter Edition of 1634, com- 

ared with that of Caxton’ Jes 1485, with Illustrative Notes and 
Tesrodnetion by THOMAS W yRIGHT, M.A., Membre de | Insti- 
tut de France, &c. 3 vols. 


HOMER’S BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, 
HYMNS and EPIGRAMS.—HESIOD’S WORKS A 
MUSUS’ HERO and LEANDER.—JUVENAL’S F 
TIRE. Translated by GEORGE CHAPMAN. With Introdue- 
tion and Notes by the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. Frontispiece 
after W. Pass. 6s. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Translated by GEORGE 


CHAPMAN. Edited with Notes and Life of Chapman, by 
the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER, 2 vols. Portrait and Frontis- 
piece. 12s. 


CHAPMAN’S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 
pag Ag the Rey. RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols. Frontis- 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 


WEBSTER. Edited by W. HAZLITT. 4 vols. WU. 
*.* A few copies on Large Paper, 4 vols. post 8vo. 17. 10s. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 


LILLY (the Euphuist). Now first collected. Edited by F. W. 
FAIRHOLT. 2 vols. : 


*,* A few Copies on Large Paper, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 


THE MISCELLANIES OF JOHN 


AUBREY, F.R.S. Fourth Edition, with some additions, and an 
Index, Portrait, and Cuts. 4s. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HALLELUJAH ; 


“ Lobel s Second Remembrancer, in Praiseful and Penitential 
Hymns, Spiritual Songs, and Moral Odes. With Introduction 
by EDWARD FARR. Portrait. 6s 


GEORGE WITHER’S HYMNS AND 
SONGS OF THE CHURCH. Edited, with Introduction, by 
EDWARD FARR. Also, the Musical Notes, composed by 
Orlando Gibbons. With Portrait after Hole. 5s. 


THE WORKS IN PROSE AND VERSE 


OF SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. NowFirst Collected. Edited, 
with Life and Notes, by E. F. RIMBAULT. Portraitafter Pass. 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL. Now first completely edited by W. 
B. TURNBULL. 4 


DRAMATIC AND POETICAL 


bg we OF JOHN MARSTON. Po first Collected and edited 
0.HALLIWELL. 3 vols. 


We pd edition deserves well peal ublic ; it is carefully printed, 
_ annotations, although neither numerous nor extensive 
suppl ae ample explanations upon a variety of interesting points. I 
well had done no more than collect these plays, he would 
Save conferred a boon upon all lovers of our old dramatic poetry. 
Literary Gazette. 


THE VISION AND CREED OF PIERS 


PLOUGHMAN. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT. A New 
Sens: Fevieed, with Additions to the Notes and Glossary. 








“The ¢ Vision of Piers Ploughman’ is one of the most precious and 
interesting monuments of the English Language and Literature, 
and also of the social and olitical os of the country during 
the fourteenth century.” —Literary Gazette 


INCREASE MATHER’S REMARKABLE 


PROVIDENCES OF THE EARLIER DAYS OF AMERICAN 
COLONISATION. With Introductory Preface by GEORGE 
OFFOR. Portrait. 5s. 


FRANCIS QUARLES'S ENCHIRIDION. 


Contai , Practical, 
Moral, mithical eenuniek roms Poultice, Portrait. 3s. 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM: 


BULL. 


JOHN N SELDEN’S TABLE-TALK. With 


ical Preface and Notes. By 8. W. SINGER, F.S.A. 
ime ‘Second Edition, revised and augmented. Fine Portrait. 5s. 


."." Several other Works of our good old Authors in progress, 


DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. Edited by W. B. TURN- 
. Portrait. 5e. 





Joun Russert SMiru, 36, Soho Square. 





JULY, 1859, 
LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TENNysoN’s IpYLLS OF THE Kina. 

Rounp tur Sora. By Mrs. Gaskell, 
ApamM Brepr.——HEweEw Linpsay. 
Masson’s British Nove ists. 

SrxTeen YEARS OF AN Artist’s Lire. 
Paks, Passes, AND GLACIERS. 
TROLLOPE’s DEcaDE oF ITaLIAN WoMEN. 
WHATELY ON PatEy’s Morat Puriosopry, 
Huex Mriiier’s Lectvurgs on GEOLOGY. 
WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 

Memorrs oF THE Ducness oF ORLEANS. 
Waite’s History or FRANCE. 

Hamitton’s Lecturrs oN Mgtaprysics. 
CaRLYLE’S FRIEDRICH THE SECOND. 
Hamitton’s Mrmorrs oF JAMES WILSON, 
Kane’s WANDERINGS OF AN ARTIST. 
Masson’s Lire anp Trmks or MILtoN. 
Extis’s Vistts To MapAGascaRr. 

THE Scovurtne oF THE WuitE Horse. 
MarsHMAn’s Lire or Carey. 

Parpor’s EpisopEes oF Frencu History. 
Howirt’s History or tHe Unitep States. 
Hovson’s TWELVE YEARS IN INDIA. 
Wuitr’s NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BorDER. 
Lerrers FROM Sparn. By W. C. Bryant. 
Burcon’s Memorr or P. F. Tyrer. 
M‘Caustanpn’s Notes ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
FROEBEL’s TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
THE UNPROTECTED FEMALES IN SICILY. 
Watrotr’s Latest JOURNALS. 

Srx Years 1n Russta. By a Lady. 
SaNnpForp’s Historicau Stupres. 
Coxetra’s History or Napues. 
RoseErtson’s LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 
Grorrrey Hamtyn. By H. Kingsle 

JOWETT ON THE THESSALONIANS, "New Edition, 
SCHIMMELPENNINCK’S PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY. 
Bonaparte’s I[TaLtan CAMPAIGNS. 

Coustn Stevtta.——Every Day. 

Tne Turek Patus. By Herbert Grey. 
Recouiections. By Samuel Rogers. 

Miiv’s DissERTATIONS AND Discussions, 
Mackay’s TRAVELS rn AMERICA, 

WELpD’s PYRENEES FROM West TO East. 








Tue Bertrams.—Rosert Mornay. 
Lirz or DovGias JERROLD. 
PortarR House Acapemy.——EnRIc. 


FRaAzER’s LETTERS FROM THE PENINSULA. 
Lire in Tuscany. By Mabel Crawford. 
Moruers or Great Men. By Mrs, Ellis. 
BEaton’s JEWS IN THE Hast. 

CANTERBURY Sermons. By A. P. Stanley. 
Visits To Iraty. By Lord Broughton. 
Kine’s [rattan VALLEYS OF THE ALPS. 
MurrHean’s Lirs or James Watt. 
JonkEs’s NaTuRALIST’s AQUAVIVARIUM. 
MULLER’sS LITERATURE OF GREECE. 
Forstrr’s BroGraPHicat Essays. 
MANSEL’s Bampton LEctuREs. 

Baron AtpErRson’s Lirz AnD CHARGES. 
Lorp CampsBEtu’s Essay on SHAKESPEARE. 
Book or tHE Tames. By Mr. and Mrs. Hall. 
Baruire’s Memorr or St. AvGUSTINE. 
Buckrnenam’s Court or Grorce IV. 
Wraxatt’s Armies or Evropr. 
Anprews’s History oF JOURNALISM. 
Journat. By Mrs. Dalrymple Elliott. 
Ruskrn’s LeEcTuRES ON ART. 

VavueHan’s ENGLISH REVOLUTIONS. 
Trencn’s Giossary or Worps. 

RaGcerep Homegs, anp How to Menp THEM. 
Busk’s Navies oF THE WoRLD. 

Tue Lees or Brenpon Hatt. 

Ocrota. By Captain Mayne Reid. 

THe Roman Question. By E. About. 
Curers or Partizs. By D. O. Maddyn. 
Love me Littie, Love mg Lone. 

A Lapy’s Tour Rounp Monte Rosa. 
StTaPLetTon’s CANNING AND HIS TIMES. 
Wat 1s Revetation? By F. D. Maurice. 
Tue Two Stems. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Taytor’s Logic in THEOLoey. 

Frexer’s Henry III. or France. 

Lavy MorGan’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Hawksvirw. By Holme Lee. 
Con¥mEncrs. By the Author of “ Rita.’ 
POWELL’s OrDER OF NATURE. 

Senror’s JOURNAL KEPT IN TURKEY. 
NEWMAN’S LECTURES ON UNIVERSITY SUBJECTS. 
Movtr’s Earty Curistian ORATORY. 
Essay on Liperty. By J. 8. Mill. 
Lyrics or Lirz. By F. W. Farrar. 
JEPHSON’s Tour IN Brittany. 


The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
VOLUMES per Annum, 


Consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and value. 
Single Subscription—ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


First-Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and seeeem, 
according to the number of Volumes requi 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 





509, 510, & 511, New Oxford | pe and 20 & 21, Museum Street, 
ndon. 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—~— 
Just published, price 6s., the 


NA TIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTs : 
I. GLACIERS AND GLACIER THEORIES. 
Il. PEASANT LIFE IN HUNGARY. 
III. THE PEOPLE OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
IV. THE SETTLEMENT OF NEW ENGLAND. 
y. UTOPIAN BANQUETS. 
VI. THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 
VII. JOHN MILTON. 
VIII. THE BERTRAMS. 
IX. REVELATION: WHAT IT IS NOT, AND WHAT IT IS 
X. ITALY: ITS PROSPECTS AND CAPACITIES. 
XI. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


No. XVII. 


<a 





Just published, No. IT., price 1s. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Ry CHARLES 
DICKENS. With two Illustrations by Purz. To be com- 
pleted in eight monthly parts. 





GECRET HISTORY OF THE AUSTRIAN 
h\)_GOVERNMENT, AND OF ITS SYSTEMATIC PERSECU- 
TIONS OF PROTESTANTS. 


Compiled from Official Doe ——- 
By ALFRED MICHIELS. 


1 vol. post 8vo. Next t 





UR ENGINES OF WAR, AND HOW WE 
GOT TO MAKE THEM. By Captain JERVIS-WHITE 
JERVIS, M.P. Post 8vo. Next week. 





MR. WALTER WHITE’S NEW BOOK OF HOME TRAVEL. 


ORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER. 
By WALTER WHITE, Author of “A Month in Yorkshire.” 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d ast Aarncte 
HE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVERELL. 
A History of Father and Son. By GEORGE MEREDITH. 





In 8 vols. 
OBACCO: ITS HISTORY AND ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. Including an Account of the Plant and its Manufac- 


ture, Snuff and Snuff-Takers, Tobacco Pipe 


all 4 con- 
comitants of Sage in all Ages and Countries. 


an 
Ky F. W. FAIR- 








HOLT, F-.S, yith One Hundred Illustrations by the ‘Author. 
1 vol. post ye 9s. 
HE RIFLE 


MUSKET. By 4 ‘aptain 
JERVIS-WHITE JERVIS, M.P. Post Svo. second edition 


(Neat week. 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





ENGLAND P Ht ITOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAIT GALLERY 

In Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or framed at 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6a. 

Now Reapy 

Archbishop of Canterbury. | ane ate pacon Robinson. 
Bishop of Durham. Thomson, D.D. 
Bishop of Exeter. : W. Cureton, D_D. 
Bishop of Oxford. E.M Goulburn, D.D. 
Bishop of Carlisle. . A. Hessey, D.D. 
Bishop of Ripon. 
Dean of Westminster. 
Dean of Winchester. - Thomas Jackson. 
Dean of Canterbury. *v. Derwent Coleridge. 
Dean of Chichester. tev. Daniel Moore. 
Dean of Ely. Rev. J. E. Kempe. 
Dean of Carlisle. 


CHURCH OF | 








IMMEDIATELY. 
Rev. Thos. Dale; Rev. W. Dalton, B.D ; and Rev. J. C. M. Bellew. 


Each Portrait, with fac-simile Signature and Biographical Notice. 
A single Portrait free by post, on receipt of thirty postage stamps 
Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers. 





HE BENCH AND THE BAR. 
A Series of Photographic Portraits of Eminent Lawyers. 
In Parts, at 4s. each, or framed at 7s. and 9s. 





Now Reapy. 
Lord Justice Knight Bruce. M. DPD. Hin, 
Vice-Chancellor Wood. Birmingham. 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P. Samuel Warren, Esq., Recorderof 
Sir Hugh M. Cairns, M.P. Lord Wensleydale. (Hull, &e. 


Esq., Recorder of 


IMMEDIATELY. 
The Lord Chancellor, the Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General. 
Fach Portrait, with fac-simile Signature and Biographical Notice. 
A single Portrait free by post, on receipt of price in postage stamps. 


Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers 





HESAURUS CAPENSIS; OR, ILLUSTRA- 

TIONS OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN FLORA. Being Figures 

and brief Descriptions of South African Plants. selected from the 
Dublin University He rbarium. By W. H. HARVEY, M.D., F.R.S. 

&c., Professor of Botany in the University of Dublin, and Ke eper of 

the Herbarium. Vol. I. Part rt 1, 8vo. containing 25 Plates, 5s. Only 

100 copies are for sale in E urope. 





Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





GUIDE TO THE QUADRUPEDS AND 
REPTILES OF EUROPE. With Descriptions of all the 
Species. By LORD CLERMONT. Post Svo. 7s. cloth 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


———— 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author 


of“ Joun Havrrax, GENTLEMAN,” “A WomAn’s THOUGHTS ABOUT 
Women,” &. 3 vols. (On the 30th inst. 


SIXTEEN YEARS OF AN ARTIST'S 
LIFE IN MOROCCO, SPAIN, AND THE CANARY ISLANDS. 
By Mrs. ELIZABETH MURRAY. 2 vols. 8yo. with coloured 
Tilustrations. 


THE JEWS IN THE EAST. By the Rev. 


P. BEATON, M.A. ag to the Forces. From the German 
of Dr. FRANKL. 2 vols. 21s. 


UKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IV. From Original 
Family Documents. 2 yols. with portraits. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 
WOMEN. By the Author of “Joun Harirax, Gentleman.” 
Price 5s., senementey pam nees. bound, and illustrated. Forming the 
Fifth Volume of Horst & Brackert’s STANDARD LiBRARy OF 
Cuear Epitions or Porutan Mopern Works. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE LEES OF BLENDON HALL. By 


the Author of “ Atick Wentwortu.”’ 3 vols. 
dno A Siig and well-sustained story of strong interest.”— 
then 
del The Lees of Blendon Hall’ is among the very best novels of the 
season. It is a first-rate novel.’’—John Bull. 


HELEN LINDSAY; OR, THE TRIAL 
OF FAITH. By aCLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER. 2 vols. 21s. 
“Helen Lindsay”’ will achieve a success. The work takes high 
_s a aims, and its characters are natural and unaffected.” — 
Chronicl 
“Ane mceedingly well written and pleasing novel. It deserves to 
be highly appreciated, so pure is its aim and object.” —Observer. 


MIRIAM COPLEY. By J. C. JEAFFRE- 


SON, Author of “ Novrts anp Novetists."" 3 vols. 


A MOTHER’S TRIAL. By the Author of 
“Tur Diecipuine or Lire,” &c. with Illustrations by 
Brinker Foster. 7s. 6d. bound. 

**¢ A Mother’s Trial,’ by Lady Emily Ponsonby, is a work we can 
recommend.” —Leader. 


THROUGH THE SHADOWS. By the 


Author of “ Sipnzy Grey.” 3 vols. 
“ Anexcellent and very interesting novel. The author has a high 
standard of life and thought. The tale is beautifully told.”— 
Atheneum. 


NEWTON DOGVANE. By FRANCIS 


FRANCIS. 3 vols. With Illustrations by Leecu. 





Just published, Second Edition, with Map, feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE GOSPEL IN BURMAH. 


THE STORY OF ITS INTRODUCTION AND MARVELLOUS 
PROGRESS AMONG THE BURMESE AND KARENS. 


By MRS. MACLEOD WYLIE. 


London: W. H. Daron, Rookseller to the Queen, 
28, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 





CHEAPER EDITION. 
—¢@— 

In 2 vols. price 12s. 
ADAM BED E. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 

A New Edition, being the Fifth. 

WittiaM Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





[THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXI., 


is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS : 
I. LIFE OF ERASMUS. 
Il. ANNALS AND ANECDOTES OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
III. POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
IV. PATRICK FRASER TYTLER. 
V. PROGRESS OF GEOLOGY. 
VI. THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC. 
VII. BERKSHIRE. 
VIII. INVASION OF ENGLAND. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Strect. 





Fourth Edition, Part I. 3s. 6d. 


OPYHOLD, LIFE-LEASEHOLD, AND 
CHURCH P ROPERTY. In_ Two Parts. By ARTHUR 
SCRATCHLEY, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Part I. contains—Princ iples and Practice ; Rules for the Formation 
of Copyhold Enfranchisement and F\ rechold Land Socie ties, &c. Ke. 
Part LI. with the New Acts and Legal Decisions, will be published 
shortly. 


UETELET’S LETTERS ON THE THEORY 
OF PROBABILITIES. Translated by O. G. DOWNES, Esq., 
of the Economic Life Assurance Society. 8vo. cloth boards, 12s 


London: Cuarctes & Epwin Layton, 150, Fleet Strect. 
Depit for Books on Assurance, Life, Fire, and Marine. 





J. F. HOPE’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


By AN OCTOGENARIAN. 
Who Stood by his Knee in Youth, and Sat at his Table in Manhood 
In 2 Vols. 

“ Whatever Sheridan has cones or chosen to do, has been par 
excellence always the best of its kind. He has written the best 
comedy, the best opera, the best farce (it is only too good for a 
farce), and the best address—the monologue on Garrick. And to 


crown all, delivered the very best oration, the famous pane 
Speech, ever conceived, or heard in this country.’—Brron 


HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS 


OF THE 
REIGN OF WILLIAM THE FOURTH; 


Beas THE PARLIAMENTARY aoe OF 
REAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


In 2 vols. (July 25th, 


FRANK MARLAND’S MANUSCRIPTS; 
OR, MEMOIRS OF A MODERN TEMPLAR. 
By F. FREDERICK BRANDT. 


In 1 vol. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


THE OLD CHATEAU. 


By M. LEJEUNE, 
LIn a few days. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


THE MADMAN OF ST. JAMES’. 


FROM THE DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN. 


Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
U 


Z = M E; 


OR, THE MASKELYNES OF MASKELYNE. 
(Neat week. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. price 108, 6d. 


MAN. 


aera IN RELATION TO A PRESENT AND 
FUTURE STATE OF BEING. 


By tHe Rev. JOHN LOCKHART ROSS, M.A. 
Vicar of Avebury-cum-Winterbourn, Monkton, Wilts. 


Author of “ The Traces of Primitive Truth,’ “The Church and 
the Civil Power,” “ Letters on Secession to Rome,” &e. : 
(Ready. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. price 2s. 
THE RIFLE CATECHISM; 
OR, THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE RIFLE. 
By CECIL STONE, EsqQ., 771TH REGIMENT. 
Author of “ The Privateer,” “ Aslané,” &c. 
(On the 27th. 
Price ls. 
WAR IN LONDON, 
Or PEACE IN LONDON. 


REMONSTRANCE TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 
By HARGRAVE JENNINGS. 





J. F. Horr, 16, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


London : 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough Street, 


J. conan, by his new publishing arrangements, charges no 

ishing Books Printed by him until the Author 
_ been ceneld his original outlay. And as all works intrusted to 
his care are printed in the very best style, and at prices far below the 
usual charges, maar about to publish will find it much to their 
advantage to apply to him. 


Fo gamma Estimates, and all particulars forwarded Free by return 
post. 








EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


—@—- 


EPITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY OF 


EUROPE. Twelfth Edition. Price 7s. 6d. bound in Teather. 


AN ATLAS TO THE EPITOME OF 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. Quarto, bound in cloth,, 
price 7s. 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CEN.. 


TURIES. By the Rev. JAMES WHITE. A New Edition, with 
an Index. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, FROM THE 


EARLIEST TIMES TO 1848. By the Rev. JAMES WHITE. 
Post 8vo. with Index, 9s. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By 
EDWARD SANG, F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo. price 5s. This Treatise 
is intended to supply the great desideratum of an intellectual 
instead of a routine course of instruction in Arithmetic. 


THE HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 


the 
same Author. Being a uel to “ Elementary By. ti 
Crown 8vo. price 5s. at aa 


A CATECHISM OF PRACTICAL AGRI- 


CULTU RE. By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., Author of the 
“ Book of the Farm,” &c. With Illustrations, price 1s. 


A CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. By Professur JOHNSTON. 
Forty-seventh Edition. Price 1s. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHE. 


MISTRY AND GEOLOGY. By the same Author. Seventh 
Edition. Price 6s. 6d. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 


By Professor JOHNSTON. Two Volumes, with numerous En- 
gravings. Price 11s. 6d. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By 


G. H. LEWES, Author of “ Seaside Studies.” In Monthly Num- 
bers, price 6d. éach. With Engravings on Wood. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEO- 


LOGY. By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S. we eee and 
Glossarial Index. ‘Third Editfon. Price 1s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 
DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. By DAVID PAGE, 
F.G.8. With numerous Iilustrations, Geary a Log 3 Th 
crown 8yo. A new Edition, revised and enlarged. 


CHOIX DES MEILLEURES SCENES DE 


MOLIERE. Avec des Notes de divers Commentateurs et autres 
Notes explicatives. Par Dr. E. DUBUC. (In a few days. 


A MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY,. 
embracing all the Recent Discoveries, and forming a Companion 

to Keir Jounston’s School Atlas of f General Geonrrny: * 

n the Press. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL AND 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Professor PILLANS, of the 
University of Edinburgh. Price 4s. 





KEITH JOHNSTON’S 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 


—_>—- 
z. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. 


GRAPHY, exhibiting the Actual and Comparative Extent ofall 
the Countries in the World; with their present Political Divi 
sions. 25 Maps, including ‘a Map of Palestine, and enla' 

Maps of Scotland, Ireland, and Switzerland. Half-bound, 12s, 6 


II. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating 


in a Series of Original Designs, the Blementary Facts of Geclegy, 
Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural History. 20 Maps 
ding Coloured Geological Maps of Europe, and of the iprtish 
Isles. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

IIt. 


A New and Revised Edition. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, 
in Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans het all the important Countries 
and Localities retested ¢ to al Authors ; accompanied by 
a Pronounci ing Index of Places, by T. HARVEY, M.A., Oxon. 
Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


ASTRONOMY. Riited by J. R. HIND, 
Esq., F.R.A.S.,&c. With Notes and Descriptive Letterpress to 
each Plate embodying all recent Discoveries in Astronomy. 

18 Maps. Half-bound, 12s, 6d. 

v. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF 


Se ineta AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the Use 
of Junior Classes. 20 Maps, including a Map of *Canaan and 
Palestine. Half-vouné, 5s. 

Witi1aM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and 


London. 
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Iiylls of the King. By Alfred Tennyson, 
D.C.L., Poet Laureate. (Moxon.) 


yA yew volume of poetry by Alfred Tennyson 
is an event of no slight importance in the 
literary history of our age. Sneered at, 
maligned, ridiculed, at the outset of his 
career, the Laureate has lived down all de- 
famation, and become a classic in his own’) 
lifetime. He is now quite the fashion; and 
to be thought “ Tennysonian ” is the highest 
ambition of unfledged poetlings. It is quite | 
possible, however, to carry this enthusiasm 
for the productions of any single poet too 
fur. It is quite possible that, by elevating 
one bard into undue eminence, at the expense 
of all his brethren, the poetry of the age 
may be cramped and malformed, and that 
the poet himself who has been the victim of 
these adulations may suffer by them, and 
that seriously. The aspiring see before them 
a model of excellence, which they are taught 
to believe is without a parallel in their time, 
and they naturally seek to imitate that which 
they believe to be so excellent, and which 
has evidently been so successful. It is need- 
Jess to say that all these imitations, when 
they render back the merits of the original 
author at all—which is very seldom—give us 
them in a sadly diluted form, while all his 
defects are exaggerated in the most pre- 
posterous manner. And the poet himself, 
who is the object of all this undue laudation, 
shrinks in the presence of his own shadow. 
He feels that his reputation is greater than 
himself. He regulates the present and the 
future by the past, until we weary of him 
and his endless iterations, and come to regard 
him in the same light in which our poet 
regards : 
A little, helpless, innocent bird, 

That has but one plain passage of few notes, 

Will sing the simple passage o’er and o’er 

For all an April morning, till the ear 

Wearies to hear it. 


No matter whether the “passage of few 
notes” be plain or not, we come to weary of 
it, if it be often repeated. 


We throw out these remarks in a general 
way,and not because they are more applic- 
able to Mr. Tennyson, perhaps, than to any 
other very popular author. Everybody 
knows that authors of this class do repeat 
themselves, and find themselves repeated by 
others in forms that they would be very un- 
willing to recognise. The evil, however, is 
none the less glaring because it is general. 
The remedy is in our hands. It is the style 
and not the substance which wins undue ap- 
plause; and it is the style, and not the sub- 
stance or spirit, which is capable of indefinite 
multiplication. Mannerism is the inevitable 
result of exclusive attention to mere forms ; 
and mannerism is always wearisome. We 
denounce imitation, as such, when the imi- 
tator goes beyond himself and apes the man- 
ners of another; and yet in many cases we 
tolerate that species of moral cowardice which 
leads an author to imitate himself. Strict 
critical justice demands that if the literary 
artist has a new idea he should clothe it in 
new forms, and not stretch it or cramp it on 
the Procrustes’ bed of a past success ; and 
that, if he has no new idea, he shall keep 
silence until he has. 


*In the “Idylls of the King,” along with 
much of the consummate artistic skill of Mr. 
Tennyson, we have much of the Tennysonian 
manner, and not very much of the Tenny- 
sonian spirit. We miss, save in rare excep- 
tional cases, that delicate word-painting for 
which the Laureate has won for himself a 
European reputation. We miss, also, those 
sudden and evanescent beauties which started 
up unexpectedly in the earlier poems, and 
vanished again in thickets of wondrous 
poetic richness, dainty as the sudden appa- 
rition of wood-nymphs who just bounded 
across our pathway, and were gone again 
ere we had time to take note of the perfec- 
Ktion of their loveliness. Here and there, 
too, we notice a certain baldness of phrase- 
ology, which might easily be mistaken for 
prose, were it not arbitrarily cut into lines 
rof ten syllables. Let the reader note an 
example of what we mean. The speaker is 
an old earl, dwelling in a waste, and he 
is addressing the accepted suitor of his 
daughter, and painting the character of the 
second of her unsuccessful lovers. 

The old gentleman—old gentlemen are 
proverbially prosaic—says, in very common- 
place fashion: The second was your foe, 
the sparrowhawk, my curse, my nephew—I 
will not let his name slip from my lips if I 
can help it—he, jwhen I refused my daughter 
to him, knowing him to be fierce and tur- 
bulent,\then his pride awoke; and since the 
proud man often is the mean, helin the 
common ear }sow’d a slander, affirming that 
his father léft him gold, and in my charge, 
which was not rendered to him; (he) bribed 
with large promises the men who served 
about my person, the more easily because 
my means were somewhat broken into 
through open doors and hospitality; raised 
my own town against me in the night before 
my/daughter’s} birthday, sacked my house; 
{foully ousted me from mine own earldom ;\ 
built that new fort to overawe my friends 
(for truly there are those who love me yet), 
and keeps me in this ruinous castle here, 
where doubtless he would soon put me to 
death, but that his pride{despises me too 
much and I myself sometimes despise my- 
self; for I have let men be, and have their 
way; am much too gentle, have not used my 
power ; nor know I whether I be very base 
or very manful, whether very wise or very 
foolish; only this I know, that whatsoever 
evil happen to me, I seem to suffer nothing 
heart or limb, but can endure it all most 
patiently. 

The reader will scarcely imagine that this 
is the diction, and this the poetry of the 
author of the “ Lotus-Eaters,’ the “ Prin- 
cess,” and that wonderful series of elegaic 
poems entitled “In Memoriam;” and yet 
we assure him that it is. We have ver 
slightly transposed some of the epithets of 
the poet; and the result of this process is 
what our readers see. We have amended 
his punctuation here and there, but that 
is all. 

It was generally understood that we were 
to have an Epic, and we have received Idylls 
instead. Perhaps it is as well that it should 
be so. King Arthur has been the theme of 
many a poet’s dream, from Spenser to Sir 
William Jones, and from Sir William Jones 
down to the poets and rhymesters of the 
present day. Yet none have undertaken to 
write the English epic which many have 
projected, and no English poet has done for 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table 
what the Italian poets have done for Char- 
lemagne and the peers of France. Is it that 








Mr. Tennyson believes that the age of the 
epic is past, that the restless activities of the 
times are incompatible with the learned 
leisure necessary to the full enjoyment of the 
epic ; or is it that he doubts his own powers, 
and feels that, though he is eminently suc- 
cessful in depicting single situations, his 
genius is episodical and fragmentary, and 
quite unequal to the task of elaborating a 
great epic poem ? 

Let us be contented with what we have; 
and indeed, certain affectations of style 
notwithstanding, we have much to be 
thankful for. We are transported from these x 
hard days of cash and currency, these days 
throbbing with a heated and unhealthy life, 
back to the green lustihood of our ancestors, 
and to the beautiful legends which moulded 
their life into manliness and chivalry ; into 
strength and that magnanimous courtesy 
which springs from strength. The manner 
in which this past life, so foreign to our 
own, is lived over again, so to speak, 
in the pages of Mr. ‘Tennyson, is 
something marvellous. A few exquisite 
touches suffice to carry us from the England 
of to-day, thundering with steam-engines, 
to the England of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
trembling under the tread of giants, and 
busy only with the fantastic and beautiful 
vocation of errant knights, when magical 
horns were blown, magical spears and 
swords were fashioned, when knightly 
plumes danced through forest thickets, and 
maidens were held in durance by vile ogres, 
whose castle gates were guarded by griffins, 
and when every imaginable impossibility 
was not only possible but practicable, and 
easy of achievement to the favoured knight. 

The “Idylls of the King” are four in 
number, and are entitled severally, “ Enid,” 
“Vivien,” “ Elaine,” and “ Guinevere.” In 
the first, the jealous suspicions of Geraint, 
and the ordeal to which he subjects his spot- 
less wife Enid, driving her before him into 
the waste, and charging her, on her duty as 
a wife, to be silent whatever may happen, 
which charge she perpetually breaks as soon 
as her advanced position enables her to see 
the dangers which threaten her lord, from 
caitiff knights and robbers, the sullen 
responses of Geraint at these repeated 
warnings, and his final conviction of the 
purity of his wife, are finely depicted. The 
second of the Idylls is wholly occupied 
with the temptations thrown out by “ lissome 
Vivien,” to Merlin, to induce him to betray 
his secret charm of “ woven paces and of 
waving hands,” which had the power of in- 
carcerating its victim for ever in a dungeon. 
“ Elaine ” is the most beautiful and touching 
of all the legends connected with the history 
of Arthur, and the story is told with infinite 
grace. The last of the Idylls depicts the 
repentance of Sir Lancelot and Guinevere for 
the injury which they have done to the 
King. Over all these old legends Mr. 
Tennyson has breathed the breath of genius 
and made them live. 

Passages of great beauty meet us here 
and there, although as we have already said, 
this volume is less rich in poetical treasures 
than some of its predecessors from the same 
poet. Here is an exquisite morsel: 

Then rode Geraint into the castle court, 
His charger trampling many a prickly star 
Of sprouted thistle on the broken stones. 
He look’d and saw that all was ruinous. 
Here stood a shatter’d archway plumed with fern ; 
And here had fall’n a great part of a tower, 
Whole, like a crag that tumbles from the cliff, 
And like a crag was gay with wilding flowers : 


And high above a piece of turret stair, 
Worn by the feet that now were silent, wound 
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Bare to the sun, and monstrous iyy-stems 
Claspt the gray walls with hairy-fibred arms, 
And suck’d the joining of the stones, and look’d 
A knot, beneath, of snakes, aloft, a grove. 


Here, too, is a delicate piece of description: 


Entering then. 
Right o’er a mount of newly-fallen stones, 
The dusky-rafter’d many-cobweb’d Hall, 
He found an ancient dame in dim brocade ; 
And near her, like a blossom vermeil-white, 
That lightly breaks a faded flower-sheath, 
Moved the fair Enid, all in faded silk, 
Her daughter. 


The Idyll of “ Vivien” is essentially less 
pleasing than that of “ Enid.” Nevertheless 
it affords quite as many quotable passages 
as the former admirable poem. There is a 
certain weird beauty in the following lines : 

For here we met, some ten or twelve of us, 

‘To chase a creature that was current then 

In these wild woods, the hart with golden horns. 
It was the time when first the question rose 
About the founding of a Table Round, 

That was to be, for love of God and men 

And noble deeds, the flower of all the world, 
And each incited each to noble deeds. 

And while we waited, one, the youngest of us, 
We could not keep him silent, out he flash’d, 
And into such a song, such fire for fame, 

Such trumpet-blowings in it, coming down 

To such a stern and iron-clashing close, 

‘That when he stopt we long’d to burl together, 
And should have done it; but the beauteous beast 
Scared by the noise upstarted at our feet, 

And like a silver shadow slipt away 

Thro’ the dim land; and all day long we rode 
Thro’ the dim land against a rushing wind, 
That glorious roundel echoing in our ears, 

And chased the flashes of his golden horns 

Until they vanish’d by the fairy well 

That laughs at iron—as our warriors did— 
Where children cast their pins and nails, and cry, 
**Laugh, little well,” but touch it with a sword, 
It buzzes wildly round the point; and there 

We lost him: such a noble song was that. 


The diamond jousts of Arthur are famous 
wherever the name of Arthur is known; and 
here is the account which Mr. Tennyson 
gives of their origin : 


For Arthur when none knew from whence he came, 
Long ere the people chose him for their king, 
Roving the trackless realms of Lyonnesse, 

Had found a glen, gray boulder and black tarn. 

A horror lived about the tarn, and clave 

Like its own mists to all the mountain side : 

For here two brothers, one a king, had met 

And fought together; but their names were lost. 
And each had slain his brother at a blow, 

And down they fell and made the glen abhorr’d: 
And there they lay till all their bones were bleach’d, 
And lichen’d into colour with the crags : 

And one of these, the king, had on a crown 

Of diamonds, one in front, and four aside. 

And Arthur came, and labouring up the pass 

All in‘a misty moonshine, unawares 

Had trodden that crown’d skeleton, and the skull 
Brake from the nape, and from the skull the crown 
Roll’d into light, and turning on its rims 

Fled like a glittering rivulet to the tarn: 

And down the shingly scaur he plunged, and caught 
And set it on his head, and in his heart 

Heard murmurs ‘lo, thou likewise shalt be king.’ 


We have said that in the present volume 
we miss much of that delicate word-painting 
of which Tennyson is regarded as so great a 


master. We have it here, however, in the 


following lines to perfection : 


A hermit, who had pray’d, labour’d and pray’d 
And ever labouring had scoop’d himself 

In the white rock a chapel and a hall 

On massive columns, like a shorecliffe cave, 
And cells and chambers: all were fair and dry; 
The green light from the meadows underneath 
Struck up and lived along the milky roofs ; 

And in the meadows tremulous aspen-trees 

And poplars made a noise of falling showers, 

And thither wending there that night they bode. 

We must quote another masterly piece of 
description from the poem of “ Elaine,” the 
most charming poem in the collection. 
Lancelot, after an interview with Guinevere, 
determines to enter the lists for the great 
diamond, having alraady won all the others 
at former annual tournaments. He deter- 
mines to disguise himself, lest detractors 
should say that it is his name which compels 
his adversaries to yield to him the palm of 
victory, and not his prowess. Being in a 
thoughtful mood he missed his way, until 


k We ought to add that we have purposely 





he spoil their pleasure by sending them to 


he fell upon a faintly shadowed track that 
ran in “loops and links” among the dales 
to the castle of Astolat, and saw, “ fired from 
the west, far on a hill, the towers.” Here he | 
finds an aged baron, with two sons and a | 
daughter. The latter falls in love with the 
prince, who leaves his shield with all its 
armorial bearings in her keeping. Her | 
younger brother goes with Lancelot as a | 
guide and squire. lLavaine, the youth, | 
having seen the greatest knight of the Round | 
Table, burns to see “the dread Pendragon, 
Britain’s king of kings ;” and it is thus that | 
Mr. Tennyson paints the mysterious Arthur, | 
Uther’s son : 
**So spake Lavaine, and when they reach’d the lists 

By Camelot in the meadow, let his eyes 

Run thro’ the peopled gallery which half round 

Lay like a rainbow fall’n upon the grass, 

Until they found the clear-faced King, who sat 

Robed in red samite, easily to be known, 

Since to his crown the golden dragon clung, 

And down his robe the dragon writhed in gold, 

And from the carven-work behind him crept 

Two dragons gilded, sloping down to make 

Arms for his chair, while all the rest of them 

Thro’ knots and loops and folds innumerable 

Fled ever thro’ the woodwork, till they found 

The new design wherein they lost themselves, 

Yet with all ease, so tender was the work : 

And, in the costly canopy o’er him set, 

Blazed the last diamond of the nameless king. 





Here also is a piece of painting of “ wonder- 
land, ghost-land, fairy-land:” 


To whom the little novice garrulously, 

* Yea, but I know; the land was full of signs 
And wonders ere the coming of the Queen. 

So said my father, and himself was knight 

Of the great Table—at the founding of it ; 

And rode thereto from Lyonnesse, and he said 
That as he rode, an hour or maybe twain 

After the sunset, down the coast, he heard 
Strange music, and he paused and turning—there, 
All down the lonely coast of Lyonnesse, 

Each with a beacon-star upon his head, 

And with a wild sea-light about his feet, 

He saw them—headland after headland flame 
Far on into the rich heart of the west: 

And in the light the white mermaiden swam, 
And strong man-breasted things stood from the sea, 
And sent a deep sea-voice thro’ all the land, 

To which the little elves of chasm and cleft 
Made answer, sounding like a distant horn, 

So said my father—yea, and furthermore, 

Next morning, while he past the dim-lit woods, 
Himself beheld three spirits mad with joy 

Come dashing down on a tall wayside flower, 
That shook beneath them, as the thistle shakes 
When three gray linnets wrangle for the seed : 
And still at evenings on before his horse 

The flickering fairy-circle wheel’d and broke 
Flying, and link’d again, and wheel’d and broke 
Flying, for all the land was full of life. 

And when at last he came to Camelot, 

A wreath of airy dancers hand-in-hand 

Swung round the lighted lantern of the hall; 
And in the hall itself was such a feast 

As never man had dream’d; for every knight 
Had whatsoever meat he long’d for served 

By hands unseen ; and even as he said 

Down in the cellars merry bloated things 
Shoulder’d the spigot, straddling on the butts 
While the wine ran: so glad were spirits and men 
Before the coming of the sinful Queen.’ 


On the whole, though perfectly ready to 
admit that, in pure narrative power Tennyson 
has in this volume surpassed himself, we 
cannot say that the poetry,as such, will bear 
a comparison with some of his previous pro- 
ductions. In this case, the Laureate has 
depended entirely upon his story, and has 
therefore given us many passages of maimed 
and mangled prose: the narrative is every- 
thing; the diction, the imagery, nothing. 
He errs as widely, we think, as those who 
employ all their energies on their epithets, 
and who care more for the language in which 
their heroes are described than for that 
heroism of which they are supposed to be 
the types and representatives. 





abstained from giving the plots of any of the 
poems. Most of our readers will, doubtless, 
read the volume itself; and we do not wish 





wice-told tales. 


The Nawies of the World. By Hans Busk. 


(Routledge.) 


Our Nawal Position and Policy. By a Naval 


Lord. (Longmans.) 


(Szconp Notice.) 


Ir will have been gathered that Mr.. Busk’s 


| book is peculiarly a practical and statistical 


one. The second work mentioned at the head 
of our notice is eminently a political one, 
and by a very large proportion of ordinary 
readers will be perused with even more 
interest than the first; or rather shall we say 
that the two will be read together, the one 
for its facts, the other for its deductions from 
those facts. The style too of the second 
work has its superior attractions, being that 
of the better class of newspaper leaders, 
lively, dashing, often humorous, and supply- 
ing just that sort of intelligent far-seeing 
gossip “ about and about” one of the most 


exciting topics of the day which our men of 


the world and men of business love to have 
laid on their breakfast tables, or to solace 
their half hour of railway with of a morning. 
The writer is evidently used to deal with 
questions in a political or parliamentary way ; 
and if we make a shrewd guess at his name— 
we have been at no pains to ascertain it—we 
are nevertheless bound to respect the incog- 
nito which he has chosen to preserve, why, 
however, he hardly makes clear to us, though 
he is bold enough to devote a whole chapter 
to himself. He says, that “not serving at 
present, and for family reasons having no 
desire to serve, he has no favours to ask, and 
has not been loaded with them.” He wishes 
us to infer that he has nothing to gain or 
lose from any government, and adds that to 
the naval service there will probably be suf- 
ficient internal evidence in the book to 
identify him, all which things considered 
one seems to feel a little puzzled to account 
for the perseverance in the incognito. Per- 
haps, as a matter of what Mr. Weller called 
the “taste and fancy” of the writer how- 
ever, we must not quarrel with it, and 
perhaps its revelation would to many people 
have conveyed an idea of political partisan- 
ship injurious to the general usefulness of 
the work. 

The contents of this second work are 
so varied and the topics touched on so 


numerous, that it will be well first of all to’ 


furnish our readers with something like a 
resumé of them. After an unnaturally 
lengthy introductory chapter, after another 
not much more satisfactory one, detail- 
ing official admissions of shortcomings and 
misdoings in our naval administration, 
with which every newspaper reader is already 
acquainted ; and after a third devoted, as has 
already been observed on, to the writer him- 
self, we at last begin to find ourselves 
through the crust, and appreaching a sub- 
stantial portion of the contents in a chapter 
on Cherbourg. On the my ey and 
capabilities of this important French naval 
dépét the lucubrations of the Naval Lord are 
pretty well d’accord with the closer observa- 
tions of Mr. Busk, but with this very 
natural and professional difference, that the 
former attaches the principal importance to 
the facilities afforded by this port for re- 
fitting after action, and contrasts them un- 
favourably with those of our corresponding 
port, Portsmouth; remarking that, whereas 
at Cherbourg a line-of-battle ship of any 
dimensions can enter and quit the docks 
during any state of the tide, at the latter 
port the larger men-of-war must wait for 


spring tides, a state of things which he 
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points out as seriously affecting the repair- 
ing capabilities of a Channel fleet. The 
next chapter is devoted to the personal cha- 
racter of the present French Emperor. The 
writer is an avowed and almost enthusiastic 
admirer of the governing talents of this re- 
markable man; and to any one curious to 
eruse a very able and ingenious apology 
for the celebrated coup d'état, we can recom- 
mend this chapter for study; nor can 
one help admiring the intrepidity with 
which an Englishman, in this year of 
ce 1859, has volunteered to take up 
the cudgels in such a cause. This, how- 
ever, may be the best place in which to 
notice some remarks and reasoning intro- 
duced in a subsequent chapter on the causes 
of the ill-feeling between the English and 
French people, because we are anxious to 
give them our hearty and honest adhesion ; 
and they apply in a measure just as forcibly 
to this world-famous stroke of policy as they 
do to all other matters of French internal go- 
vernment. There is nothing new about either 
reasoning or remarks, only they are urged 
with somewhat more force and closeness 
than we recollect to have ever met with 
before on the same subject. Their text is 
the often-repeated maxim, that to under- 
stand a people you must endeavour to 
identify yourself with them. To comprehend 
the principles and operation, for instance, of 
Austrian government, you must think 
Austrian; to form a fair judgment of the 
effect of the French system, you must think 
French. This is just what John Bull will 
not do, and just what the author complains 
that the British press, which ought to know 
better, will not do either; but, starting with 
our own manners, and habits, freedom of ac- 
tion, locomotion, speech and writing, Habeas 
Corpus, glorious constitution, Parliamentary 
privileges, and what-not as data, will 
persist in measuring the political and social 
corn of other nations in the British bushel, 
and so are—no wonder—singularly discon- 
tented with the measure, and singularly com- 
Een towards the supposed sufferers. 
e case is a parallel to that ancient one 
recorded in the law-books, of the client who 
wept profusely on hearing his advocate plead 
his cause, remarking that he never knew be- 
fore how ill-used a man he was. It is, then, 
against that forcing of British sympathy and 
British indignation on people who do not 
understand their need of it, that the author 
protests; against, especially, the constant 
and unremitting attacks made by a certain 
portion of the press upon the French Em- 
peror, and in this feeling we heartily concur. 


We can afford to smile at bumptions | 
French colonels clamouring eagerly to be led | 
straight on Cheapside, and wipe out ages of | 


insults heaped on La Belle France by perfi- 
dious Albion in the blood of Lord Wire ; but it 
18 seriously worth our considering—and much 
of the work before us will assist us in doing 
so—how far our own way of thinking, speak- 
ing, and writing about Frenchmen and their 
Institutions, contributes unconsciously on 
our parts to keep up a feeling of irritation 
which can neither be right nor wise. We 
might pursue the subject much further did 
Space permit. We can, however, only re- 
commend to our readers’ earnest attention 
the chapter entitled “ Vis-i-Vis,” in which 
they will find the rise, progress, and decline 
of the entente cordiale traced with consider- 
able ingenuity. But to return to Louis 

apoleon. The author seems to sum up the 
leading features of his character under two 
principal heads—an untiring, ruthless per- 


severance in any object undertaken; never 
dismayed by difficulties; never discouraged 
by reverses; and a calm stealthiness which 
matures all its plans in unsuspected secrecy, 
and betrays no intentions until the time for 
action arrives. With such an estimate of the 
Emperor’s character, no wonder that whilst 
fully admitting the honesty of Louis Napo- 
leon’s desire at present to maintain the 
friendly relations with this country, the 
author should take for his motto, “Be pre- 
pared.” 

We must deviate a little from strict order 
in noticing the remaining chapters. With 
such a view of the French Emperor’s cha- 
racter, with such an estimate of French feel- 
ing, with a full appreciation of the facilities 
afforded by Cherbourg for concentrating and 
embarking large masses of troops, it 1s not 
astonishing that the possibility of a French 
invasion should form a conspicuous feature 
in the work before us. It is in fact the 
feature,—the bugaboo of the author’s dreams, 
sleeping and waking; the atra cura that 
mounts behind him on all his hobbies. 

He gives us an elaborate history of the 
former projected invasion, the favourite 
scheme for years of the first Napoleon’s life, 
illustrates it with a map, and demonstrates 
the curious concurrence, or rather succession 
of apparently trifling events, which alone 
prevented it. He lays down in a rather 
amusing dialogue a scheme for a modern 
invasion originating at Cherbourg, and 
illustrates this also by an elaborate map, 
drawing the deduction that as things are at 
present, a corps of 60,000 men, followed by a 
second of equal magnitude, could, without 
the slightest warning or previous intimation, 
be landed at (say) Brighton, and could arrive 
in London or at Woolwich the second day. 
Of course the Duke of Wellington’s celebrated 
letter is quoted or referred to extensively, as 
well as some similar observations of Lord 
Nelson’s. 

Equally of course by this time our readers 
are asking what on earth has all this to do 
with our naval policy, or our naval policy 
with it. The author’s answer is “every- 
thing.” First, because our naval prestige 
was one of the principal impediments to the 
due working of that huge and complicated 
machinery by which the first Napoleon hoped 
“to wipe out” England, and a main feature in 
which was the collection of between fifty and 
sixty men-of-war in the Channel, through 
seas swept by Nelson and Collingwood and 
Cornwallis, and this naval prestige the 
author earnestly impresses on us we have 
lost. Next, because a powerful Channel 
fleet, or the means of producing one at a 
short notice, forms one of the most formidable 
and efficient modes of defence against inva- 
sion, and the author as earnestly urges us to 
| take notice that we have neither the one nor 
| the other. And lastly, because both the 
| above facts are well known abroad, better 
indeed than here at home. 
| First, as regards our naval prestige, in a 
| one devoted to this particular subject, 
| 
| 
| 





the Naval Lord traces, in a light, historical 

sketch, its rise and progress, its decline and 
fall. The former he attributes to the gallant 
| exertions, fore-sight, and common sense of 
| British naval officers, in spite of official in- 
| capacity and mal-administration ; the latter 
| to false economy and the general set of pub- 
_ lic and political feeling combining with the 
| same baleful influence at the Admiralty. 

| But here we may pause to notice two 
| matters which, though hardly amounting to 
| blemishes in the work, have, however, a cer- 








tain bearing on its trustworthiness as well 
as on its usefulness—the one is, that much 
of it has evidently been written some time, 
and recent events have consequently deprived 
many of the remarks of their original pun- 
gency, and though the author is evidently 
aware of this and endeavours to set the 
matter right fairly enough, yet it is not very 
satisfactory, after wading through three or 
four pages of elaborate fault-finding, to be 
referred at the end to five lines of foot-note 
informing us that the grievance complained 
of has since been remedied ; the other mat- 
ter is the evident political bias of the writer 
in a particular direction, which mars in some 
sort the candour of his statements. 

Fathering, then, the loss of our naval pres- 
tige and the present, or rather recent, con- 
dition of our navy on official incapacity, the 
author proceeds to detail at some length the 
several matters which he considers as con- 
tributing, not only to bring.about, but to 
perpetuate, a depressed state of the navy, a 
state very different indeed from that in which 
the navy of Great Britain should be gene- 
rally, if not coustantly, kept. 

It would be impossible to follow him 
through all these. We can but enumerate a 
few of the principal. He objects, then, first of 
all to the political element of the Admiralty 
Board, which in the first place confides the 
presidency of the navy to a civilian, and that 
merely for his political, not for his profes- 
sional qualifications ; which next supplies 
him with a public and a private secretary,* 
neither of whom needs know one iota about 
naval affairs; and then adds a few 


‘* Irresponsible Sea Lords, (such as) Admiral A., 
M.P. for Swizzleborough (his vote will be useful in 
the House) ; Admiral B., who is to come in for the 
reformed borough of Buyemall, and has a good 
professional standing ; Captains C. and D. of the 
navy ; and lastly ex-cornet E., late 20th Dragoons, 
Queen’s Own Slashers. The last appointment is 
probably to ‘trim the ship,’ as they say at sea, 
and balance the professional knowledge in the bow 
by an equal amount in the stern. Still as a naval 
M.P. (Captain Scobel), said, the ‘arrangement is 
peculiar.’ ” 

Is the picture overdrawn? But how often 
has this, indeed how often have most of the 
defects he complains of been discussed and 
re-discussed without our being one step 
nearer any substantial reform? If, how- 
ever, the author declaims against entrusting 
the affairs of the navy to a man wholly un- 
acquainted with naval affairs, he equally 
inveighs against placing a merely pro- 
fessional man who has perhaps served his 
whole life afloat in charge of that vast 
“industrial establishment,’ that complica- 
tion of worksheds and machinery which 
make up a naval dockyard. He objects, in 
common with every writer on the subject, to 
the system of breaking up a ship’s crew just 
as they get into thorough working order; to 
the want of inducement held out to deserving 
men; to the want of discrimination in the 
matter of pay; to the comparatively smail 
attention paid to naval gunnery, and the 
education of officers. He objects to the 
plan of scattering our navy over the world 
in protecting small colonies not worth pro- 
tection—these are the writer’s opinions, 
not our own—and so weakening our pro- 
tecting force at home ; and he gives us an 
amusing picture of the distant Island of 
Barataria, and one ‘consul McPhuss, and 
quotes Mr. Cobden in reference to the in- 
telligence and industry displayed by the 





* The present secretary is a brilliant exception to this 
rule, 
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officers of asmall British squadron which the 
honourable gentleman found in the Tagus— 
in growing carnations. He objects most 
strongly to the appointment of very old 
admirals, &c., on active service; gives a 
very humorous account of a certain veteran 
officer on a well-known station, and of the 
viceroy over him in the shape of a secretary 
who did not like the sea; whilst of himself 
he remarks quaintly enough, “Did the 
writer serve in the late Russian war? Yes 
—he was the right man in the right place 
for one in weak health, by his own fireside ; 
and well would it have been for England’s 
interest and honour had others followed the 
example under similar circumstances.” The 
above are among the principal matters 
noticed. 

Most of the suggestions for improve- 
ment are “taken from the French,’ who, 
the author thinks in common with Mr. 
Hans Busk, manage these things better. 

With a view at once to economy and to 


‘the non-military character of the country, 


the Naval Lord would have, not a large fleet, 
but a moderate force capable of great and 
rapid expansion. This by way of funda- 
‘mental principle. Also, by way of funda- 
mental principle, a responsible governing 
body versed in naval affairs—at least, so we 
gather, for the author is a little hazy on this 
point; he would have board promotions 
made for professiondl merit, not political 
patronage, and under the most stringent 


: Official responsibility. How pretty it looks 


on paper! He would get rid of the “over- 
lay” of endless correspondence, and many 
thousand yards of red tape; he would have 


‘the surveyor of the navy, as well as the 
. director of works, which latter official, if he 


must be one man only, should be an emi- 
nent civil engineer or architect, both 
members of the board. He would have 
annual reports according to a printed form 
from officers in command of men-of-war 
touching every junior officer under their 


‘command. We infer that he would confide 


the superintendence or the dockyards to such 
men as Mare or Scott Russell, or to the sort 
of gentlemen who are to be found at the 
head of their establishments. He approves 


‘highly of the French plan of compelling 


every registered merchant seaman to serve 
three years in the navy, but doubts the pos- 
sibility of introducing a similar system here 
—so do we very much. He also highly 


‘commends the Admiralty’s plan of a reserve 


of 4000 men, and proposes to employ them 
as well as new ships’ companies and those of 
ships fitting out—he might have added paid- 


‘off ships’ companies too, in the interval 


before getting them as a body a new ship— 
in the dockyards, or in garrison duty on the 
‘batteries. He would improve the recruiting 
system, and assimilate it more completely 
to that of the army. Above all, he 
would have constant practice at targets—old 
ships, or targets painted to represent ships’ 
sides, for the men, and real squadrons of 
evolution in frequent practice for the officers. 
And, as regards the new tactics rendered 
necessary by the introduction of steam, the 
author recommends a commission of navy 
and artillery officers, presided over by Sir 
Howard Douglas, to prepare an entirely new 
code. Our readers may remember a similar 
suggestion of Sir Howard’s own, with the 
omission, of course, of so much as would 
have been mere egotism, mentioned by us in 
our notice of his work on “ Naval Warfare 
with Steam.” 

By the adoption of some such improve- 








ments as these the author anticipates a return | three gunboats. Our force in the Mediter- 
of our naval efficiency and with it of our| ranean is more respectable, consisting of 
naval prestige and of our power to repel | fourteen line-of-battle ships, two frigates, 


invasion. But in the matter of coast de- 
fences, whilst acknowledging the impossi- 
bility of providing a complete cordon of 
them for our island, or of preventing our 
opposite neighbours from availing them- 
selves of the “steam bridge” tothrow them- 
selves suddenly on any undefended piece of 
coast, he points, and with reason, to the 
utterly or comparatively unprotected con- 
dition of our principal naval and military 
depdts. To select the most flagrant instance : 
Woolwich, with its dockyard, stores, work- 
sheds, machinery, and its arsenal with its 
enormous accumulation of military and naval 
stores of all sorts, is utterly undefended by 
land and by water, by a single rampart, earth- 
work, or fosse of any sort whatever, “ though 
every one is aware that the very first neces- 
sity in case of ivrvasion would be to provide 
for its.safety.” Well may the author designate 
this as “abundantly characteristic of our 
military improvidence.” Much the same 
might be predicated of Plymouth, the works 
of which are entirely overlooked, and on 
whose breakwater not a gun is mounted: 
of Liverpool and Hull, and all our great 
commercial ports, an infinitesimal per centage 
on the imports and exports of which during 
the last twenty years would have sufficed 
to erect fortifications amply sufficient to pro- 
tect them from any sudden naval raid. And 
if any of our readers should be inclined to 
take the ordinary drowsy view, and say that 
such a thing as an invasion is so improbable 
as to be next to impossible, and is hardly 
worth providing against, or feel disposed to 
look onthe Naval Lord as acrotchety alarmist, 
we recommend them to study the chapter on 
ultimata and casus belli, as well as to note 
the following figures. In 1805, when 
Napoleon I. was threatening his invasion, 
the forces at his disposal for that purpose 
were : 


Franco-Spanish fleets under Villeneuve, 


&c., sail of the line A : ;: 5 61 
The army of England assembled at 
Boulogne . . - 132,000 


To mect these we had under Cornwallis 
blockading Brest, sail of the line 18 

Observing Rochefort, me 5 

Under Calder, blockading Ferrol, 
sailofthe line . ‘ j 5 


Total 33 
Nelson was at Gibraltar with 11, and Colling- 
wood off Cadiz with 4 ships. 
According to our own best authorities, the 
land force was 


Regular troops 191,000 
Militia . 110,000 
Volunteers 417,000 

Total . 718,000 


Our total naval force in ships of the line and 
frigates, in 1804, was 
Ships of the line 175 against 50 French. 


Frigates . . 244 , 382 4, 
And, in 1812, 

Ships of the line, 245 ,, 113 ,, 

Pwaetes: ge BTS) AR Ge 


The present proportion in ships has already 
been stated; but with so many of our own 
away on foreign stations, and so much diffi- 
culty, in spite of recent exertions, in 
manning, it seems doubtful whether, on an 
emergency, we could get an efficient Channel 
Fleet of twenty together. The Channel Fleet 
assembled at Portland at this moment num- 
bers six line-of-battle ships, three frigates, 
one of them the redoubtable Mersey, and 





two corvettes, and fourteen gunboats and 
smaller vessels. The disproportion of 
frigates in both fleets has been strongly 
animadverted on. As regards land forces, 4 
discussion which, if the subject were not too 
serious, would be amusing, of the most 
exciting character has been going on, and 
indeed has hardly subsided, on the all-im- 
portant question—“ How many soldiers have 
we really got in this country?” The two 
most conspicuous antagonists eliminated 
have been Scand Peel, on the one side, and 
a correspondent of the leading journal on 
the other. When we state that the former 
starts with 110,000 men—* Parliamentary 
men,” as they are called, that is, men for 
whom pay is drawn in the estimates; and 
that the latter defies him to bring 20,000 
efficient men into the field in England; that 
the former calculates our cavalry at home at 
11,600 odd, and the latter at barely 6000; 
our readers will see that the difference is 
anything but trifling, and the difficulty of 
arriving at a reliable result almost insur- 
mountable. We have reason, however, to 
believe that, including regular troops of all 
arms, militia, militia artillery, and indeed 
every available man that could be reckoned 
on, it would be impossible to assemble 
50,000 men south of the Thames to repel 
any sudden onslaught, and that 35,000 is 
much nearer the mark. Meanwhile, that one 
very near neighbour of ours at least can 
pour some 250,000 men into an adjacent 
territory in the course of a few weeks if he 
chooses, is, as we started by remarking, no 
longer matter of speculation. 

We do not wonder that the Naval Lord 
dedicates his book to the Volunteer Rifle- 
men. 








A Panorama of the New World. By Kinahan 
Cornwallis. 2 vols. (Newby.) 
Mr. Cornwatuls is a pleasant traveller, 
enthusiastic, persevering, and overflowing 
with good spirits. His “ Japan,” and “ El 
Dorado,” have already taught us to appre- 
ciate his perfect fitness for the particular 
walk of literature which he has adopted; 
nor will the present work diminish his 
popularity. A quick and discriminating 
eye, rapid powers of combination, a true 
feeling for nature, and a wholesome, large- 
hearted sympathy with his fellow-men, are 
his leading characteristics; and before we 
have read through fifty pages of his book, 
we claim him as a friend, and wander on 
with perfect confidence in our guide, where- 
ever he may see fit to lead us. The “ Pano- 
rama” is the result of three years of travel, 
and the variety of scenes which it depicts is 
consequently very great; nor do we think 
that we can do Mr. Cornwallis better justice 
than by transferring two or three of these to 
our own columns. If we could bring our- 
selves to cavil at anything contained in the 
two spirited volumes before us, it would 
decidedly be at the Dedicatory Epistle. 
That it was designed to gratify the gentle- 
man to whom it is addressed, we feel con- 
vinced; but we doubt the judiciousness of 
“—— the merits of a vexed question, in- 
volving so many and such important inte- 
rests, at the commencement of a work to 
which it is utterly irrelevant. However, we 
are indebted to Mr. Cornwallis for so many 


agreeable hours, that we must reconcile our- 
selves to this mistake by remembering that 
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sed trahit sua quemque voluptas. We have 
met with few descriptions more graphic than 
our lively author's picture of a first night at 
Melbourne: 

“Tt was fight or die—through mud and rain, 
hungry and houseless, as best we could.” 

‘* Of course there were neither porters nor cabs, 
nor yet any other vehicles of transmission to be 
had. True, we saw men, but we might as well 
have seen scale-backed armadilloes for aught they 
availed us. Of cabs, stages, or omnibuses, there 
was not a single specimen to be seen. Of carts 
there were a few, rolling heavy laden through the 
mud, but not one for hire. Our only alternative, 
therefore, was to ourselves carry such light 
luggage as we had brought with us ; to leave it to 
be pitched about the wharf was a measure which 
nobody seemed inclined to adopt. A few shanties, 
and those only seen at some considerable distance, 
separated by an acre of quagmire, were the only 
things architectural which flanked the view, the 
wharf warehouses and an old wall excepted.” 


Here is a scene at an hotel: 


“6 We'll have wine,’ said one of my com- 
panions, a rash, red-haired young man of sanguine 
temperament ; ‘ I’d like to see what their colonial 
wine’s like.’ 

‘“ Sherry ?’ asked the barman. 

‘““*Tet’s try the sherry,’ said the aspirant for 
colonial wine. 

‘‘*Kighteen shillings,’ said the man, and he 
drew the cork. 

“A low, but expressive whistle followed this 
announcement, 

‘* «Rather high,’ remarked one of our party. 

¢* Ah, you don’t know yet,’ replied the liquor 
dealer. 

‘*“Well, there’s one thing we know, and that 
is, it takes colonial pay to pay colonial prices.’ 

“<To be sure it does,’ continued the man, 
‘what’s the use of English money ?’ 

“This was a new argument, which, however, 
was speedily concluded by the comment that its 
use was a matter beyond question, but that its 
ail evidently required to be considerable, if 

lelbourne prices were to be met; and with this 
reflection we paid our money, and drank our wine, 
the worst I ever tasted.” 


A SEARCH AFTER A LODGING. 


“‘ At the door of the first of these two houses we 
knocked. In answer to our inquiries, to our joy 
we were informed that we could have beds there 
for the night, and moreover, would be charged 
only five shillings a head for the accommodation. 
Now we considered ourselves lucky, for my com- 
panion, as well as myself, had instituted inquiries, 
and ascertained that the beds at all the hotels and 
public-houses were engaged, and even sleeping 
room on the floor had been bespoke at the 
majority. 

“Immediately on entering the house we were 
shown into the front parlour or general sitting- 
room where fourteen individuals of the gender 
masculine were assembled. 

“Leaving twelve of the fourteen individuals 
behind us, we followed, to the number of five, our 


guide upstairs, to a room on the first floor. On | 


entering it we were somewhat flabbergasted to be- 
hold its entire surface covered over with wooden 
stretchers, thirteen in number ; eight were occu- 
pied, and the legs of several of the sleepers 
were depending from the ends of some of them. 


he remaining five were at our own disposal, | 


Beyond these thirteen stretchers the room was | of Mr. Cornwallis with a couple of anecdotes 


totally unfurnished ; I speak literally, and not ex- 
om the most obscure item. There was a 
tallow candle burning on the mantel-piece, its 
feeble blaze being now and then obscured by the 
smoke emitted from a short black pipe, in which 
the occupant of the stretcher immediately under 
it had sought consolation. The stretchers 
were only furnished with a single blanket 
each, and that of a thinner texture and smaller 
dimensions than any | had ever before seen; 
there were no pillows, no mattresses. Look- 
mS up at the ceiling, I perceived that our 
corner of the same was saturated with wet, and 


that the floor bore evidence of having been very 
recently soaked in consequence ; but, as several 
holes presented themselves in the said floor, the 
water had evidently been carried off into the 
regions below, almost as quickly as it had splashed 
down. I positively did shrink from going to bed, 
for these naked-legged canvass-covered wooden 
stretchers were so dirty, and everything, to the 
very atmosphere in the room, was so damp and 
cold, and the musquitoes were buzzing about so 
numerously and maliciously, that the prospect of 
rest or sleep was by no means promising. How- 
ever, I assumed the horizontal. Having made 
a pillow of a small leather bag that I carried 
with me, and covered myself as well as I was able 
with my coat, taking good care to keep the blanket 
as an outsider, I prepared to sleep. The wind 
whistled, the rain beat, and the darkness without 
was unrelieved by a star, a moonbeam, or a street 
lamp. Dimly flickered the candle in its socket. 
The Germans ceased talking, and very soon were 
asleep. And thus hurried by the night, which 
brought morning to the thirteen occupants of that 
dingy room.” 


It is fortunate for the future emigrant that 
seven years have elapsed since Mr. Corn- 
wallis visited the land of promise, and that 
the gigantic progress of the Golden City has 
totally changed its aspect. Let us hope also 
that such scenes as the following have, ere 
this, become impossible : 

A MAN-HUNT. 

“‘T met with a squatter at Melbourne soon 
after my arrival there, who deliberately confessed 
to having joined, on several occasions, a mounted 
party for hunting down ‘the blacks,’ partly for the 
sport of the thing, partly to rid the district of 
them. This hunting consisted in shooting as 
many of them as their shots could overtake ; men, 
women, and children were indiscriminately mur- 
dered by these demons on horseback, and their 
bodies left to lie where they had fallen beneath 
the silent heaven. 

‘¢*We sometimes used to shoot a dozen or two 
before breakfast,’ was one memorable confession of 
the squatter alluded to, ‘but even that didn’t 
keep them away; they'd come in the night, and 
if there was anything that they could lay their 
hands on they'd plunder it ; so, said I, wait a bit, 
my boys, and I just poisoned a carcass or two 
with the stock arsenic, and had them left out for 
the gentry whenever they were likely to pass ; 
that dose, two or three times, ridded them off 
better than anything else.’ ” 

Mr. Cornwallis quitted Australia on board 
an American clipper, bound for Valparaiso, 
where she was to take in a cargo of flour; 
being meanwhile ballasted with sand, -and 
although of twelve hundred tons burthen, 
carrying only two hundred tons weight of the 
very worst ballast in the world. The vessel was 
consequently frightfully crank; rolling, 
reeling, pitching, and jumping in the most 








formidable manner. The result may be 
imagined ; but let such of our readers as 
(like ourselves) have been at sea under 


| somewhat similar circumstances, recall their 


own sensations as they follow the narrative 


| of the author, when they will not fail to 
' acknowledge its accuracy. 


But we are ex- 
ceeding our limits, and reluctantly take leave 


illustrative of Yankee delicacy, which, though 
not new, are worthy of extract: 

‘* As may be supposed, I met with one or two 
Yankees of the inquiring order in the course of 
my travels over American railroads. 

‘¢ “You're a widder, I guess?’ said a lantern- 
jawed personage, with long limbs, and hair to 
match, on one occasion to an unprotected looking 
female, a little past her prime. 

‘© * Ves, my husband died last fall,’ replied 
the dame. 

“Left you pretty comfortable, I spose?’ 
pursued the other. 





‘The lady manifested a disinclination to 
answer the question, and the gentleman jerked 
something out of his mouth that took the for: 
of an islet on the carriage floor. 

‘**Think of settling again ?’ 
Yankee pertinaciously. 

‘*T did not hear the rest, but they were still 
talking when I got out, and left them at Rome.” 


} 


resumed the 


Here is a dialogue that took place between 
an inquiring and an obstinate Yankee : 

‘** Hallo, stranger, you appear to be travel- 
ling?’ 

*** Yes, I always travel when I’m on a 
journey.’ 

‘** 1) think I’ve seen you somewhere ?’ 

‘¢ “Very like, I’ve often been there.’ 

** «Mightn’t your name be Smith ?’ 

‘* * Well it might, if it wasn’t something else.” 

“* «Have you been long in these parts ?’ 

*** Never longer than at present—five feet 
nine.’ 

***Do you calculate to remain here some 
time ?’ 

“* “Well, I guess that I'll stay till I’m ready to 
leave.’ 

** *T reckon you were born in New England ?’ 

“* “Well, my native place was either there or 
somewhere else.’ 

“**You travel as if money were plenty with 
you ?” 

‘* «Well, I might have more and be richer.’ 

“* “Have you anything new ?’ 

“* Ves, I bought a whet-stone this morning.’ 

“**] thought so; you're the sharpest blade | 
ever saw on this road.’ 

‘* Here the train stopped, and the parties got 
out. 

‘© Diamond cut diamond,’ said somebody. 

“* ¢Tarnation sharp and cute,’ said somebody 
else, and the scene changed.” 





A Select Glossary of English Words used for- 
merly in senses different from their present. 


By Richard Chevenix Trench, D.D., Dean 


of Westminster. (J. W. Parker.) 
Rambles among Words, their Poetry, History, 

and Wisdom. By William Swinton. 

(Scribner, New York: London, Sampson 

Low.) 

Every one must have noticed in the course 
of his reading in what different senses the 
same word is often used by authors of dif- 
ferent ages; how, in fact, a word is some- 
times entirely warped from its original 
meaning into one that is quite opposite. 
We have met with a child of ten years old 
who conscientiously refused to repeat the 
collect in the Church service commencing 
with the words “ Prevent us, O Lord, in ail 
our doings,” and likewise the prayer, “ Deal 
not with us after our sins,” from amisappre- 
hension of the sense in which these words 
are used; and we have no doubt that pas- 
sages similar to this in the Bible have often 
proved stumbling-blocks to the uninstructed 
part of the community. And who is there 
that has not, at some time or another, been 
delighted, on suddenly stumbling on the de- 
rivation of some word in daily use, to find a 
hidden meaning, a poetical idea, or the 
statement of some fact wrapped up in it but 
not concealed ? Every word will be found, 
when its history is traced back to its origin, 
to have some peculiar appropriateness, some 
reason for its existence, which is not always 
apparent on the surface. 

Che former of the books whose titles head 
this notice has for its object the elucidation 
of the older meanings of words which are 
used in a different sense now than formerly. 
We need scarcely say it is an excellent 
little work when we see Dr. Trench’s name 
on the title-page. The author tells us 
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in his preface that he did not aim at ex- 
hausting his subject ; but merely at pointing 
out the tendency of words to change their 
meanings in the course of time, and to trace 
the progressive steps by which this has been 
effected. The book is arranged on the 
alphabetical plan so as to facilitate reference ; 
and the selection of the examples from old 
authors, amounting to about a thousand, has 
been made according to a definite system. 
The labour and research involved in the 
production of this little work may be easily 
understood when we are informed that, with 
at most twenty exceptions, these quotations 
have been selected altogether independently 
of all those collections which had previously 
been made. 

With respect to the second work under 
review we are unable to give it credit for 
any originality. It is a mere compilation, 
the greater part of which has evidently been 
drawn from an earlier work by Dr. Trench, 
namely, “The Study of Words.” The nearest 
approach to an acknowledgment of the 
source whence Mr. Swinton drew his 
materials is as follows, extracted from the 
preface, or, as he has chosen pedantically to 
call it, “ L’envoi:” 


‘*These rambles amongst words have reference 
to all previous contributions to the illustration of 
the English language. Of these the one that has 
attained most popularity is the little volume of 
Mr. Trench on the ‘Study of Words.’ We are 
all indebted to Mr. Trench for his pleasant 
volume. It is to be well understood, however, 
that this book does not stand alone.” 


This, we think, is pretty well when speak- 
ing of a work whence he has derived three- 
fourths of his materials and the very titles 
of several of his chapters. When relying 
on his own strength Mr. Swinton often 
trips, as when he informs us that “Gos- 
pel” means “God’s word,” instead of 
“good news,” which is the literal render- 
ing. Of our author’s style an example or 
two will give a good idea: 


“Tf sight carries with it the architecture of the 
world, sound brings the universal solvent which 
whirls matter back to primal wther. In melody 
Nature whispers to man the secret confessions of 
her plan. Oken asserts that melody is the voice 
of the universe whereby it proclaims its scheme 
or its innermost essence. They at least know 
this who have felt the mystical o’ermastering of 
music. Music is a passionate yearning after more 
primeval natures.” 

Perhaps our readers may be able to com- 
prehend this passage ; we are utterly unable 
todo so. That our author is equally good 
at a paraphrase, the commencement of the 
chapter on “ Medals in Names ” will prove : 


‘**What’s in a name?’ asks Juliet, powerfully 
affected by the thought that that which we appel- 
late a rose, by any other cognomen would possess 
the ey of titillating the olfactory in an 
equally duleet manner. 

**Tn all seriousness much and much is in a name. 
That Quaker individual understood its power when 
he threatened the canine quadruped with condign 
visitation, and suggested, ‘I will not kill thee, but 
I will give thee a bad namer’” 


It is difficult to imagine that this was 
written “in all seriousness ;” if it had ap- 
peared in Punch it would have passed cur- 
rent as a good joke. Mr. Swinton, indeed, 
has a curious theory with reference to the 
perfection of the English language. We 
give his own words : 


‘The theory of English scholars and literateurs, 
for hundreds of years, has been the theory of re- 
pression. They have discouraged and cramped 
the spontaneous expansions of the language—dis- 





couraged inoculations from the French, from Latin, 
Greek, Italian. What pitiful cant, too, does one 
hear every day about Saxon! as though it were 
not the very theory of the English language—the 
very genius and animus of it—to take its food 
from all sources! This ridiculous nonsense is to 
be utterly dismissed. 

“What starvation has this insane purism ef- 
fected! What a poor, indigent, watery affair is 
our literary expression! Books cling to the old 
traditions and timidities—no full, free utterance, 
untrammeled, mystical : no influx, no abandon- 
ment. Surely the time has come to dismiss this 
old impotence.” 

And he dismisses it accordingly with a 
vengeance. “ De gustibus non disputandum 
est,” says an old proverb; but we certainly 
cannot admire the taste which calls the 
language in which Shakspere and Milton 
wrote, to say nothing of the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” and the authorised version of the 
Scriptures, “a poor, weak, watery affair.” 
If it is by dint of thus violating all the 
canons of good taste that American authors 
seek to develope the genius of their language, 
let them at least cease to call it English. Let 
them choose a name for themselves or else 
adopt that given it by a modern Russian 
statesman, viz., la langue Américaine. 








The Diagnosis of Surgical Cancer. 
J. Z. Laurence, F.R.C.S., M.B. 
Churchill.) 

Cancer is one of the most frightful forms of 

disease to which the human frame is subject, 

and is one of the very few maladies of which 
we understand scarcely any more now than 
was known two thousand years ago. This 
dreadful scourge is greatly on the increase: 
in 1850, the number of deaths in London 
from this cause was 864, of which three- 
fourths were females; and, allowing five 
years as the duration of life in these patients 
from their first seizure, we arrive at the 
enormous nuinber of 4320 persons suffering 
the tortures of cancer at one time in the 
metropolis alone. When to this we add that 
the empirical system of treatment which has 
hitherto been almost universally adopted is 
worse than the disease itself, and that it has 
signally failed in arresting its progress, our 
readers will at once perceive the importance 
of the study to which Mr. Laurence has, as 
he himself informs us, devoted “eight years 
of uninterrupted labour.” Of this labour 
the work now under review is the fruit; and 
that it has been duly appreciated is evident 
from the fact of its having been thought 
by the Council of University College worthy 
of the Liston prize medal, which was accord- 

ingly awarded to our author in 1854. 

Of Mr. Laurence’s success in unfolding 
the diagnosis of external cancer we think 
there can be little doubt, but when he speaks 
of the manner of treating it he is evidently 
misled by the traditions of the faculty, and 
consequently arrives at conclusions which 
appear to us altogether erroneous. Mr. 
Laurence insists in his preface, and in more 
than one place in the body of the work, on 
the importance “by an early operation ” of 
saving “ the patient from a miserable death.” 
We oad attach little importance to the 
fact that nearly the whole of the cases cited 
by our author ended fatally after the removal 
of the external tumour, because it was 
necessary that he should inform us of the 
results of his observations post mortem as 
well as in the living patient. But, added to 
the fact that death almost invariably follows 
operation, and that speedily, we discover on 
opening the body that the disease has in 
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most cases attacked with more or less 
violence many of the internal organs, 
especially the liver, lungs, and kidneys. If 
it be thus constitutional, how can we regard 
the local use of the knife or caustic as 
anything else than a mere temporary ex- 
pedient? The utmost that can be hoped 
from such a course of treatment, even when 
most successful, is partial alleviation, and 
the retarding for a short time of the death of 
the sufferer. 

We have under our eye while writing this 
the eighth annual report of the Cancer 
Hospital, and from it we learn that the 
observation of upwards of 2000 cases has led 
to the following deductions: “The possi- 
bility of arresting cancer for a great number 
of years by a combination of constitutional 
and local treatment we believe to be fully 
established. The evidence we have in favour 
of a supportingtreatment,combined with local 
applications specially adapted to each indi- 
vidual, is very marked. Many of those who 
came to us soon after the opening of the 
hospital remain our patients still; and, 
although five years is the general average 
duration of life in those attacked, we have 
now avery large number of instances amongst 
our patients in which life has been prolonged 
from seven even up to fourteen years. 
Another most important matter is pointed 
out by our statistics, viz., the propriety or 
otherwise of operations in cancer. It will 
be noticed that 24 persons who had been 
operated on have come under our observa- 
tion, and that the average lapse of time 
before the disease returned (and it nearly 
always returns in an aggravated form) was 
no more than 14 months. In 37 cases of 
operation noted by us during the past year, 
29 of them were attacked again in less than 
six months. Until the establishment of 
this special hospital, it was not known that 
the malady returned so rapidly, because the 
poor sufferers went home after they had 
passed the ordeal, and rarely returned to 
tell the surgeon the final result. The infer- 
ence from these figures is very strong, 
that the removal of the local disease 
is not only no check to the general malady, 
but that the debilitating effect of the opera- 
tion and its after-consequences is provocative 
of more rapid progress of the disease. There 
are a few very rare and exceptional cases in 
which life has been prolonged eight or nine 
years after operation. Early operations in 
cancer, our experience tells us are especially 
unfavourable. The sooner excision is per- 
formed after the appearance of a cancer, the 
sooner does it return, and the more rapid and 
violent is the subsequent progress of the 
case. These last observations apply more 
forcibly to those terrible operations by 
caustic than they do to those by the knife. 
With very few exceptions it may be laid down 
as an established rule, that, whether by knife 
or caustic, operative interference in cancer 
is useless, and, as supplanting other treat- 
ment, injurious.” 

If this be true, and we see nothing in Mr. 
Laurence’s book to substantiate the contrary, 
we hope that our author will follow up the 
good work which he has so ably begun ; an 
that in the course of as short atime as the 
nature of the subject will permit, we shall 
have to notice a work on the Treatment of 
Surgical Cancer, from the same pen al 
bearing as many marks of painstaking 
research as does this treatise on its Diagnosis. 

Since writing the above we have seen in 
the Lancet a paragraph to the effect, that the 
black doctor whom M. Velpereau brought 
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into notice at the Hépital de la Charité, at 
Paris, and who claimed the honour and 
emoluments due to the discoverer of a cure 
for cancer, has lost the patient the report of 
whose pretended cure enabled him to stand 
defiant before the medical world. A tailor 
at Ayre also, it appears, lays claim to the 
possession of a secret recipe for a plaister, 
“which is of such a nature,’ according to 
his statement, “that it softens the parts 
around the growth of cancer, and loosens its 
fibres or claws to such an extent that it is 
soon completely sloughed out, like a weed 
out of a soft soil.” We mention these quacks 
with the sole intention of warning the 
public against placing any faith in their 
representations. 








The Poetical Works of Robert Herrick, con- 
taining his “ Hesperides” and “ Noble 
Numbers.” With a biographical memoir 
by E. Walford, M.A. (Reeves & Turner.) 

Ir is much to be wished that some expedient 

could be devised for conciliating the interests 

of bibliographers and the amateurs of re- 
prints with those of the general public. This 
interesting race of men value an old author 
much as a flower is valued by the botanist, 
who regards its scent and beauty as nothing 
in comparison with the perfection of its 
calyx and corolla, and is particularly anxious 
to preserve all the unsightly portions of 
which the scientific florist would willingly 
be rid. So with the publication of old 
authors, no reprint has the slightest chance 
of a good word from the amateur, or the 
professional collector, unless it be complete 
—ie. unless it contain a greater or less 
amount of useless or obnoxious matter. The 
consequences of this superstition are often 
sufficiently annoying to the every-day reader, 
whose estimate is formed by a practical and 
not a conventional standard. Take Webster 
as a case in point. Within the last two 
years we have had two excellent editions, 
and yet his works are hardly more accessible 
to the bulk of his countrymen than before. 
Why so? Because the editors, determined to 
give all that he ever wrote and all that has 
ever been attributed to him, have dilated 
their volumes to a bulk involving an outlay 
on the purchaser’s part inconsistent alike 
with economy and discretion. If even such 
dramas as Vittoria Corombona and The 

Duchess of Malfi would separately have been 

dear at 15s., we cannot see that the case is 

at all mended by their association with 
matter on which, published by itself, nobody 
would have spent sixpence. To add nine 

hundred and ninety-nine nothings to a 

Sovereign is by no means to make it a 

thousand pounds. 

_ The indiscriminate publication of Her- 
rick’s remains is far from being as hard on 
the public as that of Webster's, for the edi- 
tion is a model of cheapness, as well as of 

every other editorial merit. But it is a 

y refinement of cruelty as concerns 
the pits reputation, which we should 
hardly expect to survive the shock. Web- 
ster had no popularity to lose, and one new 
reader capable of appreciating the grandeur 
of his best dramas was well worth a dozen 
of those who might be repelled by his 
worst. But Herrick has long been a sort of 
household word. He has, hitherto, had the 

Singular good fortune to be mainly known 

dy his best pieces, of merit quite sufficient 

to insure him applause far more valuable 
than those of the dilettanti whose literary 

Predilections, as with the amateurs of old 





china, are biassed by mere quaintness and 
antiquity. The general idea of his literary 
character is that of a sprightly and anacreon- 
tic lyrist, whose cheerful vein flows with an 
even briskness. This ill-starred collection 
will make it sufficiently clear that the happy 
inspirations were exceptional, and that the 
bulk of his writings are those of a very 
commonplace author, without the taste to 
discern when he had written well or ill, or 
the good fortune to find an editor more dis- 
criminating than himself. We are at a loss 
to discover the credit of having published, 
much less of having republished, verses like 
these: 
A CHARME; OR, AN ALLAY FOR LOVE, 
If so be a toad be laid 
In a sheep-skin newly flaid, 
And that ty’d to man, ’twil sever 
Him and his affections ever. 
HIS WISH TO PRIVACIE. 
Give me a cell 
To dwell, 
Where no foot hath 
A path ; 
There will I spend 
And end 
My wearied yeares 
Tn teares. 

When we have solemnly assured the reader 
that seven-eighths of the volume is of no 
better quality, he will be able to decide for 
himself whether this wonderfully cheap book 
may not after all be somewhat too dear. Of 
course there are many better things, but so 
scattered up and down as hardly to repay 
the search. What we want is not a separate 
edition of every poet of Charles the First’s 
era, with all his imperfections on his head, 
but an anthology fitter for the student’s 
bosom than the collector’s shelf. 








Memoirs and Political and Military Corve- 
spondence of Prince Eugene. [Mémoires 
et Correspondance, Sc.| Published, an- 
notated, and arranged by A. Du Casse, 
Author of the “ Memoirs of King Joseph.” 
Vol. 6. (Paris : Michel Levy Fréres.) 

As we have not noticed the previous volumes 

of this work, it may be necessary to explain 

at the outset that the “Prince Eugéne” of 

M. Du Casse is not the hero of Blenheim 

and colleague of our own Duke of Marl- 

borough. Napoleonic historians bestow the 
appellation on one who fought with France, 
not against her—on Eugéne Beauharnais, 
the son of Josephine, who was adopted by 
Napoleon, created a Prince of the French 
empire, “ Archi-Chancelier d’ Etat,” and Vice- 
roy of Italy. The work, of which the sixth 
volume has just been published, possesses 
considerable interest, but little of that cer- 
tainly is due to its editor. M. Du Casse is 
the same tedious, wordy, and unilluminative 
gentleman whose verbose comments nearly 
drowned what was really valuable in the 
voluminous “ Memoirs of Joseph Bonaparte,” 

“published, annotated, and arranged” by him 

a few years ago. The worth of these 

memoirs, as of those, lies not in the dry and 

lengthy disquisition and narrative of the 
editor, but in the correspondence which he 
publishes for the first time. Many glimpses 
behind the scenes of the first empire would 
have been lost had the correspondence of 

Eugéne Beauharnais perished. 

We know not that in point of interest the 
volume now published surpasses its prede- 
cessors, but certainly the period to which it 
relates, and the events in which it displays 
Eugéne Beauharnais as participating, are of 
transcendant importance. This time fifty 
years ago, in the first week of July 1809, the 
fortunes of the first Napoleon culmi- 





nated on the field of Wagram, where it 
seemed as if the coup de grdce had been 
given to the house of Hapsburgh. It was 
only in the preceding April that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley had assumed the chief command 
of the army in Portugal, and four years were 
to elapse before the crowning victory of 
Vittoria determined the fate of the Penin- 
sula. Russia and France were still on 
friendly terms, and the retreat from Moscow 
was hidden in the womb of the future. In 
the spring of 1810 the victor of Wagram 
received the hand of an Austrian arch- 
duchess, and might well dream that the 
world was under his feet. The volume be- 
fore us begins with Wagram and closes with 
the autumn of the following year. At 
Wagram Eugéne Beauharnais commanded 
the French centre, where was the army of 
Italy, and to which was mainly due the issue 
of the day. On him devolved the “ pacifi- 
cation” of the Tyrol, and, unhappily, the 
execution of the patriot Hofer. Summoned 
to Paris from Milan, the seat of his vice- 
royalty, he had to “ assist” in person in the 
painful negotiations which resulted in the 
divorce of his mother from Napoleon. His 
correspondence, moreover, is not merely, as 
the title-page would indicate, “ Political and 
Military;” that with his Imperial and 
adopted father of course occupies a consider- 
able section of it; but there are many letters 
to and from his wife, a Bavarian princess, 
which not only give a very favourable notion 
of his private character, but are often quite 
as important as the more stately and forma! 
epistles which begin “Sire.” If they have 
less of the “dignity of history,” they have 
more of what ought to be its truth. 

Eugéne Beauharnais appears to have been 
what the French themselves call “ bon 
enfant”—not only a brave and brilliant 
soldier, but kindly, amiable, and upright. 
These qualities shine forth specially in 
the portion of the correspondence which 
treats of the “pacification” of the Tyrol. 
Eugéne’s was a more than usually diffi- 
cult part to play, for he had not only 
to satisfy Napoleon himself, but to bear 
the indignation of his father-in-law, the 
King of Bavaria, to whom the Tyrol was 
ceded once more by Austria after the defeat 
of Wagram, and who was angry at the 
slightest show of clemency to the so-called 
“rebels.” In spite of his matrimonial ties, 
however (and he loved his wife passionately 
and fondly), Eugéne never concealed from 
Napoleon that the Tyrolese had been goaded 
to revolt by the exactions and injustice of 
the Bavarian employés, far more than by any 
abstract love of Austria; and he had even the 
courage to propose the erection of the Tyrol 
into an independent kingdom. M. Du Casse 
with his “ce malhewreux,” as he calls the 
heroic Hofer, makes himself sufficiently 
ridiculous; but it is another sentiment which 
is aroused when we hear the King of Bavaria, 
in his letters to Eugéne, speaking of the 
Tyrolese Wallace as “ce gueux la!” Here 
is the disgraceful note of Napoleon, written 
on receipt of the news that Hofer, after his 
capture, had been sent to Mantua: 

“My son,—I had directed you to send Hofer to 
Paris. But, since he is at Mantua, send orders 
for the immediate formation of a military com- 
mission to have him tried and shot at the place 
when your orders shall arrive. Let the whole 
matter be an affair of four-and-twenty hours.” 

We can judge from this ruthless deliver- 
ance how futile must have been all of 
Eugéne’s plaidoyers on behalf ef the Tyrolese 
and the claims of their nationality. 
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Some historians have reproached Eugéne 
Beauharnais with having intrigued to pro- 
cure his mother’s divorce. Others, again, 
have ascribed thé divorce to the jealousy 
inspired in junior members of the Bonaparte 
family by Eugéne’s success and Napoleon’s 
love of him, which was so great and avowed 
that they dreaded his nomination as heir to 
the throne if Napoleon remained childless. 
The latter theory reposes on mere conjecture ; 
the former, however, is amply disproved by 
the present correspondence. Writing from 
Paris to his wife, after a sudden summons 
on mysterious business, which turned out to 
be a share in the negotiations for the divorce, 
Eugéne says distinctly, “I could not tell. you, 
mon amie, before my departure, the reasons 
for my journey, because I did not know 
them myself.” On hearing what the Emperor 
wanted, Eugéne asked for an immediate 
interview between the Imperial spouses, at 
which he should be present, and the matter 
be settled one way or another. His object 
was to save Josephine the anxieties of 
suspense. It is seldom that M. Du Casse is 
as readable as in the following passage, 
which shows the feelings of the mother 
surviving those of the wife : 


“‘The Emperor consented. That very evening 
the interview took place. Napoleon expounded 
the divorce as a political necessity, indispensable 
to the stability and even to the tranquillity of the 
empire. Josephine replied that since the pros- 
perity of France was at stake, this consideration 
should carry the day over every other ; she was 
ready to sacrifice herself for her country. Then, 
her eyes filling with tears, she exclaimed, ‘Once 
we are separated, my children will be forgotten. 
Make Eugéne King of Italy, my maternal tender- 
ness will be tranquillised, and your policy, I 
venture to say, will be applauded by all foreign 
powers.’ The Prince Viceroy, on hearing this kind 
of prayer addressed by his mother to the Emperor, 
dashed into the conversation with a request 
that there should be no question of him in the 
matter. ‘Your son,’ he added, ‘would not wish 
for a crown which should be the price of your 
separation. If you submit to the wishes of the 
Emperor, it is you alone that he is to think of.’ 
Napoleon then said, ‘I recognise Eugéne’s good 
heart; he is right to have confidence in my 
tenderness.” 

Not only had Eugéne, as Prince Arch- 
Chancellor of the Empire, to address the 
senate on the occasion of the divorce, and 
to make himself the organ of Josephine’s 
and his own assent to the measure, but he 
was obliged to be present at the marriage 
of Napoleon to the Austrian archduchess. 
His majesty was not a man to pardon 
absenteeism on such an occasion; witness 
the following edifying effusion, addressed by 
the “eldest son of the Church” to Eugéne 
{as viceroy of Italy), after the ceremony : 


“*My son,—I hear that Cardinal Oppizzoni did 
not come to my marriage. He ought to have 
been present in his triple capacity of cardinal, of 
senator, and of bishop of one of my principal 
towns. You will send for him immediately, and 
let him know that before this evening he is to 
send in his resignation as Archbishop of Bologna. 
You will tell him of my indignation at his 
infamous conduct—the conduct of a man whom I 
have covered with benefits, whom I have made 
cardinal, archbishop, and senator, whom I have 
pane and over whose shameful debaucheries 

threw a cloak, by the intervention of my autho- 


rity when I interrupted, on his behalf, the course 


of criminal justice at Bologna. You will send 
his resignation by to-night’s courier . and 
will not fail to make him feel that there is no 
room for hesitation, and that he must not remain 
Fg, HU my wishes, after the offence of 
which he has been guilty.” 








Strange imperial moralist! It was not 
the “ shameful debaucheries”’ of the cardinal- 
archbishop-senator that constituted “in- 
famous conduct ;” he might have continued 
to act in his “triple capacity” had he 
“assisted” at the imperial marriage ! 

Napoleon, as an Emperor, and Josephine, 
as a mother, were mistaken as to the results 
of the Austrian alliance. Instead of con- 
tributing to the “ stability” of the empire, 
it hastened its fall, for there is now little 
doubt that the hasty preference of an 
Austrian archduchess to a Russian princess 
produced the breach with the Czar Alexander 
which led to the disastrous invasion of 
Russia. Nor did Napoleon, as Josephine 
had feared, forget Eugene. He continued to 
be viceroy of Italy, and the remainder of the 
volume, after the divorce, is chiefly filled by 
a long correspondence with the Emperor on 
minute details respecting the army, the 
marine, the finances, and especially the trade 
of Italy. As firmly as he dared, Eugéne 
protested against the injustice done to his 
quasi-subjects by the commercial policy of 
Napoleon. Here is a fragment of one of the 
Imperial lectures read to the vice-regal 
offender after one of these protests : 

‘*My principle is: France before everything (Ja 
France avant tout). You must never forget, that 
if English commerce triumphs on the seas, it is 
because the English are strongest there. Since 
France is stronger upon land, her commerce must 
be made to triumph here ; otherwise all is lost. 
Is it not better for Italy to come to the aid of 
France in an important conjuncture like this than 
to see herself covered with custom-houses ; for it 
would be a mistake not to recognise the fact that 
Italy is only independant through France ; that 
this independance is the reward of French blood 
and victories, and that Italy ought not to abuse 
it; that, above all, it would be most unreason- 
able to calculate whether France gains or not some 
commercial advantages. * * * I understand better 
than anybody the true policy of Italy. Italy 
must not make calculations distinct from the 
prosperity of France. She must consider her 
interests identical with those of France; she 
must, above all, beware of giving France an 
interest in annexation; for if France had an 
interest in it, who could prevent it? Take then 
for your motto: France before everything. If I 
were to lose a great battle, one million, two 
millions of men of my old France would hasten to 
join my standard ; every purse would be open to 
me, but my kingdom of Italy would recoil. I 
think it therefore very singular that there should 
be repugnance to come to the aid of French manu- 
factures, in a measure the object of which is to 
inflict injury on the English.” 

In another letter his Imperial Majesty 
says frankly: “The custom-houses of Italy 
must be placed on the same footing as those 
of France ; otherwise I do not conceal from 
you that I will annex Italy.” Is this view 
of the relations between protectoral France 
and protected Italy one of the many 
“Napoleonic ideas” which the present 
Emperor of the French has inherited from 
his uncle? In the disavowals of territorial 
aggrandisement, is there no arrive pensée of 
commercial aggrandisement, or of the dimi- 
nution of the commercial greatness of other 
countries ? Time will show. 








Fresh ANECDOTE OF WELLINGTON.—The Duke 
when in Spain was riding out with an aide-de- 
camp, when a shower of rain fell. Turning to the 
orderly who was behind he asked for his cloak, but 
not getting it immediately, he said, ‘‘ Quick !” 
“© You can’t have it till the straps are undone,” 
said the man sharply, to which the Duke answered 
with a nod of the head, saying to the aide-de- 
camp, ‘* That man is his own hell.” 





NEWSPAPERS AND THE LAW OF 
LIBEL. 
No one can have read with any attention the 
law reports of the last few years without 
having been struck from time to time with 
the anomalous character of all our recent 
legislation as to libel, and especially with the 
bearing it has had on — r reports and 
newspaper comments. And although, in the 
strict sense of the word, the Lirrrary 
GazeETTE can hardly be said to be a newspa- 
per, yet some trials have taken place not 
long ago in which periodicals, differing very 
little in character from our own, have been 
so far concerned as to render the subject by no 
means destitute of interest both to ourselves 
and to our subscribers. The old law, one 
which had worked well, was, that any state- 
ment was a libel that tended to the injury of 
another ; its truth was .no justification, and 
indeed, the maxim was sometimes held as 
a sound one—the greater the truth the 
greater the libel. The ground of this prin- 
ciple was that any person might be guilty or 
have been guilty of faults which had no 
consequences to the world, had been probably 
repented of at the time, had been repaired, 
forgiven, forgotten ; that the publication of 
these might perhaps stop a course of useful: 
ness, could ke of no benefit to any living 
soul, and could only gratify a vindictive and 
malignant disposition. That, besides all this, 
no man had any right to expose the failings of 
his neighbour, except when the interests of 
justice imperatively demanded it, and for 
these cases provision was made by the doc: 
trine of “privileged communications.” The 
real merit of this state of law was not 
that it prevented the publication of truth, 
though in this respect, as we have seen, we 
regard the principle as a good one, but thai 
it prevented the publication of falsehood. 
Every malicious person then knew that it was 
at his own risk if he attempted to injure the 
reputation of another, whether thai reputa- 
tion were well founded or otherwise; he 
knew -at the same time that if it became 
necessary for the public welfare to disclose 
any case of evil conduct, that he would be 
protected in so doing ; and though occasion- 
ally cases did occur in which the results were 
unfavourable, yet on the whole truth did not 
suffer because, to acertain extent, malevolence 
was muzzled. So the matter remained till 
Lord Campbell took it in hand, and under 
the pretext, and perhaps with the intention, 
of emancipating truth, overthrew, not the 
detail, not the errors, not the inconveniences, 
but the very principle of the old law. By 
his enactment the libeller was permitted te 
plead the truth of his libel, and the whole 
question was thus brought before the public 
and referred to the arbitration of a jury. Now 
as nine libels out of ten rest upon some per- 
verted or distorted fact, and have to be ar- 
gued upon evidence of the most flexible kind, 
it must be evident to all who are familiar witli 
courts of justice, that to substantiate the trutl: 
of a libel is a very easy matter. Those on whom 
the libeller depends to substantiate his case 
are mostly of the lowest class, both as to 
character and position; and experience 
shows that a common jury is extremely un- 
qualified to weigh either witnesses or e€Vl- 
dence. Again, it is a sufficient defence that 
the libeller believes his libel to be true; and 
as he is to be at liberty to show the grounds 
on which he believes it, so there can never 
be wanting opportunity, where the desire 
exists, to blacken the reputation of almost 
any person, however blameless. Now, how 
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‘does this state of affairs affect newspapers ? 
"We shall show how; and “cr the purpose of 
illustration we shall give a very brief history 
of a recent case. A medical man was 
accused of gross impropriety; his accusers 
were in a more than doubtful position in all 
respects; the case was brought before a 
common jury, under circumstances exceed- 
ingly disadvantageous to the defendant ; 
but the result was that he was acquitted. 
The tendency of common juries has always 
been in similar instances towards severity ; 
however, in this case, the defendant escaped. 
We suppose that nobody, save one, was in- 
clined to.quarrel with the verdict ; it declared 
nothing, save that in the case before them, 
the jury had found no evidence of guilt. 
This was all their business—this was all 
they affirmed. A journalist, however, at- 
tacked the verdict, found the defendant guilty, 
and alleged proofs of other guilt extending 
over a period of some fourteen or fifteen 
years. ‘I'he defendant immediately indicted 
the journalist, who, as anybody with the 
slightest knowledge of law and juries would 
have anticipated, not only made the unfor- 
tunate man’s case twenty times ‘worse than 
it was before, by bringing “evidence” in 
support of all his assertions, but was ac- 
quitted. Had a civil trial been adopted, and 
a special jury impanneled, the results would 
probably have been different. We regard 
the whole of this as very deplorable. It 
brings our condition almost down to that of 
New York. Why should we not have our 
“Stabbers”’ and “ Sewers,” or rather, why 
should not all our papers take a similar 
licence? The only reason is, that as yet 
society has not fallen so low; that as yet the 
public taste revolts against such proceed- 
ings; that as yet our journalists are, as a 
rule, gentlemen. They regard themselves, 
and rightly so, as sitting in the capacity of 
judges in the great court of public opinion, 
and are as careful not to prejadge a case as 
the judges of the land themselves. They are 
scrupulous not to deprive any man of the 
advantage of his verdict; they regard cha- 
racter as sacred; and few indeed are the 
mstances in which this high and noble 
course has been swerved from. But then 
the public requires information. We must 
have our police reports, and our accounts 
of trials, and we must know not only 
that justice is administered, but how this is 
done. All this involves the publication of 
much matter that cannot fail to be injurious 
to some. We do not now speak of evil- 
doers who, though their characters may be 
bad enough, cannot fail to have them made 
worse by each publication of their misdeeds ; 
for this is a part of the penalty which they 
must pay as malefactors; but we refer to 
those who are unjustly accused, and who are 
afterwards found to be innocent of the 
offences laid to their charge; to those 
against whom proceedings are commenced 


and published, so far as they went, and | 


then dropped, so that the public hear only 
of the accusation and a portion of the proofs 


on which it was grounded, and never have | 


Prd opportunity of hearing the full exculpa- 
ion. 


ships, and it is impossible to avoid them; 


but we still require even in these cases pub- | 


lication of alleged facts, even though a con- 


upon them. 

And thus we come to the conclusion that 
the protection required by newspapers 
amounts simply to this—that they may per- 

, Without injury to themselves, their 





hese and similar cases involve hard- | 


Dia : L | as the matter stands at present. 
Scientious journalist will avoid comments | 


acknowledged duty of recording facts. The 
proceedings at a public meeting ought to be 
public property, and these it is now admitted 
may find their place in a newspaper without 
subjecting the printer to an action. Those 
of a more private character do not share the 
same privilege; but even these ought in 
many cases to be given to the public. All 
that we contend for is, that unless there be a 
manifest evil animus, the purveyors of infor- 
mation for the public ought not to be inter- 
fered with in their task, and that where such 
evil animus can be proved, the profession of 
a journalist should be no protection. These 
desideranda were, we think, quite capable of 
being realised by the old law, ifa few modifica- 
tions had been made; but Lord Campbell’s 
alterations,—extending to the very principle 
upon which the law had been constructed,— 
we cannot but think highly mischievous to 
society, and so far as newspapers are con- 
cerned tending to bring them down to the 
New York level. 

In our remarks some weeks ago on the 
copyright in newspaper titles we ventured 
to point out what was the increasing ten- 
dency of juries in our own day, and how far 
the present Lord Chancellor had fostered 
and encouraged it. A jury seems to imagine 
that it has to administer equity according to 
a man’s general deserts, and not to decide 
upon the evidence as to certain facts. This 
tendency it is that has made the new law of 
libel so mischievous, so dangerous to charac- 
ter, so likely to tempt journalists, so inca- 
pable of securing real justice. As to what 
really does take place with papers of the 
highest respectability, we have very recent 
instances. A contemporary much favouredby 
the Baptist community published recently a 
brief article without comment on an attempt 
made forcibly to retain possession of a 
Baptist chapel. It very briefly alluded to 
some charges made against the minister, 
and which had caused a meeting of the 
chapel trustees to refuse any longer to allow 
of his services. On the strength of this 
article, the bona fides of wHich was perfectly 
evident, an action was brought, and the 
publisher of the paper put to much cost and 
inconvenience. Barely this was not a case 
which called for such punishment; but no 
one can be safe so long as he may, even in the 
clear exercise of his duty, be brought under 
the power of a common jury. 

Tosum up in a few words, the old law pro- 
tected the reputation of a man, while it did 
at the same time make provision for the 
ends of justice: it merely wanted so much 
modification as to enable the public to re- 
ceive at the hands of journalists that amount 
of information which it had aright to demand, 
and which it was the peculiar duty of 
journalists to furnish. It required that a 
clear definition should be given of public 
meetings, and would have punished alike 
any prejudication of a case, or any inter- 
ference with a verdict. There was no real 


| difficulty in the way of this; it was quite 
| possible to put public and private business | 
If my | 


on the same footing as to principle. 
servant seeks a new master, I ought to be 


yrotected in telling his intended or intending | I 
E g vs | viable” quite as much as Eumeus, and whose 


employer what were his faults while in my 
service. I know not how far I may do this 
I may 
have abundant moral proof that he is a 
thief, but if I cannot satisfy a jury of green- 
grocers, I may find myself severely fined for 
my honest statements. 


about me, and he may obtain just so much 





| some hundred hogs and porkers. 
On the other hand, | 


he may raise the most atrocious reports | 


evidence as shall satisfy the said jury of 
greengrocers that he was justified in his 
belief. I may be gibbeted in half the news- 
papers in London and obtain no redress. 
Of course these are extreme suppositions, 
but we are to judge of a law not by what it 
is in the habit of doing, but by what it may 
be made to do. One thing is clear—that 
neither the power of reporting, nor the 
power of commenting when a case is con- 
cluded, should be restricted. If the honour- 
able feeling which at present characterises 
the periodical press of England be not suffi- 
cient to keep its members within due bounds, 
no legal enactment will suffice to do so. We 
would be glad to see a recurrence to the old 
principle in private cases, and we ask no 
other privilege for the press than that of a 
clear and unmistakeable definition of what 
is, and what is not, the property of the 
public. 








NEW NOVEL. 


Miriam Copley. By J. Coody Jeaffreson, Author 
of ‘*Novels and Novelists,” &c. In three 
volumes, Vol. I. 


THE story of ‘‘ Miriam Copley” is a very con- 
siderable improvement upon Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
latest fiction of ‘‘Isabel.” It has more spirit, 
more strength, and more manliness. It is a hope- 
ful sign that the author is working his way toward 
a truer conception of his art, and is —- to 
feel more at home in the ordinary details of his 
work. But Mr. Jeaffreson has still many faults 
to get rid of, the first of them being a remarka- 
ble indistinctness of effect, so that on putting 
down the book we find it very difficult to remember 
what we have been reading about, and with what 
object it was written. Mr. Jeaffreson, indeed, is 
exceedingly difficult to classify. He does not 
belong to the romantic school or the satirical 
school. His novels are not novels of character, 
nor novels of domestic life, nor novels of 
startling adventure. He does not write because 
he has a peculiar natural talent for story telling, 
for this is just what he hasn’t got ; nor because he 
has some great moral lesson to enforce, for weshould 
be sorry to suppose that the only moral deducible 
from ‘* Miriam Copley” bo mee Mr. Jeaffreson’s. 
idea of a ‘‘life lesson.” He has plenty of observa- 
tion; he can sketch character, and he can 
invent incident; but his conclusions are hasty, 
his characters incomplete, and his incidents 
unskilfully managed. Thus it will be seen that in 
every department of his work he wants bracing. 
upand tightening. It is necessary that he shoul 

reflect more deeply upon human life, and labour 
harder on the points of the story he may select to 
illustrate, before the novel will be produced of 
which we hope Mr. Jeaffreson is capable. Life 
does not seem as yet to have struck him in an 

other light than as raw material out of whic 

novels may be woven. No man could tell from 
reading ‘‘ Miriam Copley” either what to avoid, 
or what to pursue. No man could get a represent- 
ative character out of it. Noman could get any 
glimpse into human follies, fashionable or other- 
wise, that would dwell upon his memory hereafter. 
The reason is that Mr. Jeaffreson devotes far too 
much space to telling us what his heroine thought, 
and far too little to describing what she actually 


| did; so that although we are informed of a great 


deal of interesting action that went on during her 
career, we see little or none of it. 

Miriam Copley is the daughter of a swine-herd, 
who seems to have deserved the epithet of ‘‘ unen- 


pigstye like that of the Homeric ovBwrns, was built 
mepoxerry ev xwpy, i.¢., on the side of a country hill 
remote from human habitation. Here little Miriam 
up to the age of twelve earns the paternal a = 
tion by her industry in serving out ‘‘culsh” to 
At that period 
of her life her father is killed in a poaching 
fray which Miriam witnesses, and so be- 
comes aware that a gamekeeper was murdered 
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by one] Joel Haggart, her father’s employer, | 


a brutal ruffian, who was farmer, poacher, smug- 
gler, glutton, drunkard, and savage, all in one. 
Joel discovers that she knows it, and accordingly 
sends her off to service with his sister, a relative 
worthy of himself, with instructions that she is to 
die a slow death. After suffering unheard-of 
brutalities for three years, Miriam administers as 
much laudanum to her mistress as she thinks will 
kill her, and then runs away. Falling asleep 
from exhaustion in the open air she is discovered 
by Mr. Rawleigh Ufford, nephew ofthe Earl of Linton 
Steichworth, who is out shooting with his friend 
Mr. Millicent, and whose breakfast is spread for 
him by a surly butler, one Watson, destined to 
play a prominent part in the story. Miriam tells 
1er story ; is compassionated and furnished with 
a letter to the landlady of a neighbouring inn, 
who will take care of her. 
not killed, the affair is hushed up, and so ends 
what may be termed Act 1. 

When the curtain again rises we find Miriam, a 
very pretty and accomplished girl, in the position 
of companion to a young lady cousin of the Raw- 
leigh Ufford aforesaid. After a time she quits 
her for the situation of ladies’ maid to a family in 
London ; and we should be inclined to say it is 
from this point that the chief interest of the tale 
commences, Miss Geraldine Plumetop, the young 
lady upon whom she waits—who is a curious 
mixture of childishness and earnestness, with the 
gaiety of a kitten, and the claws of a full-grown 
cat—is engaged to be married to a Mr. Aubrey, 
who is discovered by Miriam to be no other than 
the quondam servitor Stephen Watson, now con- 
verted by his old master’s liberality, and his own 
brains, \into a flourishing city man. This discovery 
naturally leads to one or two ¢éte-d-tétes between 
them, which being discovered and misinterpreted 
by Geraldine, stimulate her to take an atrocious 
kind of vengeance on Miriam, the nature 
of which we shall not describe to our 
readers, but which has the effect of placing 
Miriam twelve months afterwards friendless, 
homeless, and penniless in the London streets. 
Here she is discovered by the identical Mr. Milli- 
cent who had witnessed her first interview with 
Rawleigh Ufford, and eventually married by him, 
and so ends Act 2. 

We now take a fresh start with her and Mr. 
Grosvenor Millicent, occupants of a house in May 
Fair, and gradualiy becoming lions in literary and 
fashionable society. Millicent is ‘‘a literary 
man,” and on his marriage starts a new weekly 
periodical called the Firefly, which bears a sus- 

icious resemblance to the Saturday Review, and, 

appy man ! makes a clear profit of 30007. a year 
by it. Miriam reviews the female novelists at a 
salary of ten guineas a week, and as she gets 
10007. a novel herself, and 207. a line for her 
poetry, the ménage prospers uncommonly. In 
the middle of this prosperity, however, awkward 
rumours begin to be circulated about Mrs. Milli- 
cent’s antecedents, which are speedily traced 
home to Mrs. Geraldine Aubrey. She must be 
crushed then at once, that is quite clear ; and 
the mode in which Miriam effects that result is as 
neat and as dramatic as could be wished. Mrs. 
Aubrey is reduced to submission ; she presents the 
daughter of the swineherd at Court; and all 
goes on swimmingly as ever. And this time the 
curtain falls upon Miriam and Geraldine ‘dear- 
ing” and ‘‘loving” one another in the drawing- 
room, and their two husbands putting their heads 
together in the back parlour. 

Act 4 shows the result of this last situation. 
Aubrey, who, for reasons of his own, wanted to 
get rid of Millicent, has lured him into pecuniary 
embarrassments, which end in his committing 
forgery, and being transported for life. At this 
critical moment in the career of Miriam, Rawleigh 
Ufford turns up again, and though he can’t marry 
her, makes a present of a fine house and estate 
where she. may live secluded from the world. 
Aubrey, however, whose object throughout has 
been to get hold of Miriam for himself, now plays 
his trump card. He gives out that Grosvenor 
Millicent has died in Australia, and consequently 
brings about a marriage between Rawleigh, now 





| not done with them yet. 


Miriam’s mistress is | 


Lord Ufford, and Miriam. They live together 
happily for awhile, but the ‘‘busy fiend” has 
Owing to some com- 
munication with Aubrey, Lord Uftord sickens and 
dies; and leaves 400,000. to Miriam and his 
daughter. So ends Act 4. After a decent 
interval Aubrey persuades the widow to accompany 
him to a madhouse near Epping, where he shows 
her her husband still alive, but a maniac. Having 
thus as he supposes got Miriam in his power, he 
persecutes her to marry him. But he had under- 
rated his adversary. That remarkable woman 
betakes herself to the study of chemistry, and one 
night when Aubrey declares he will either 
marry her or expose her instantaneously, she 
poisons him off like a rat, and as far as we can 
judge from the context lives rich and happy 
ever afterwards. 

Such is a brief outline of this very striking tale. 
As a picture of the world, it is neither above nor 
below the average novels of the season, but as 
taking up quite new ground upon the subject 


| of homicide, it is exceedingly curious. Mr. 





Jeafireson would seem to be of opinion that 
although for conventional purposes it is just now 
necessary that human life should be fenced round 
with certain securities, still that occasions will 
rise when conventionalities may be rightly set at 
nought. It is wrong fora lady to elope; it is 
wrong to go through the Insolvent Court ; it is 
wrong to get drunk; and so of course it is to 
commit murder. But as Mr. Jeaffreson makes 
his heroine remark : 

“Reader! be charitable in your judgment of me. If 
you are a woman, remember that I was a mother, and 
loved my child better than myself. If you are a man, be 
generous, and, reflecting how nearly all the good and evil 
of your nature can be regarded only as the result of causes 
set in operation long ere you were able either to control 
or consent to them, be thankful if your first days were 
spent under healthy influences ; and meditate on the deep 
wisdom that lies embalmed in the poet’s words :— 


* The boy is father to the man, 
And I would wish my days to be 
Each linked to each in natural piety.’’ 


These are certainly singular reflections to occur 
to a lady’s mind, apropos of her artistic destruc- 
tion of an enemy. We dare say it’s all very right, 
but we confess to being somewhat staggered at 
having to accept Miriam Copley as on the whole 
quite a good sort of woman, though she begins her 
story with an attempted murder, concludes it with 
a successful murder, and doubts whether if she had 
been asked to commit adultery she would have 
refused. More than all, there is no indication 
that such conduct is likely to be other than suc- 
cessful. Miriam flourishes through the story like 
a green bay tree, and is not cut down at the end 
of it. She accomplishes all her objects. She 
marries the man of her choice; she becomes a 
Peeress ; she secures her child’s property, and 
makes her final curtsey with an air that seems to 
say that after all she might have done worse. 

Another defect that we have noticed in this 
story is that the author so constantly forgets his 
character, and even his action, in himself. Page 
after page of reflections upon half the subjects 
under the sun are placed in the mouth of Miriam, 
without the faintest effort to keep up the illusion. 
In many parts of the book Miriam is as glaring 
and unmistakeable a puppet as Punch or Judy. 
We have Mr. Jeaffreson on Literature, Mr. Jeatt're- 
son on Field Sports, and so on, and no effort can 
recall us to the belief that we are listening to the 
heroine of the story, and not to the author. This 
habit of Mr. Jeaffreson has led him into one or 
two rather amusing anachronisms, which are very 
trifling in themselves, but show how completely 
he really had forgotten that he was not writing 
an essay. 

Mr. Jeaffreson’s merits are his brisk and stimu- 
lating style, the interest with which he invests 
the cardinal points of his story, and the occasional 
aphorisms of real shrewdness and sense to which 
he gives utterance. As anovelist, his skill consists 
rather in the effective presentation of two or three 
important scenes than in the skilful evolution of 
a story. But the character of a man of ability is 
stamped on the entire work, and, as we have 
already said, we hail it as a real step in advance. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


A Sketch of the Comparative Beauties of the 
French ond Spomish Languages, by Manuel de 
Morentin, (Triibner) reminds us of that fable 
wherein the man proves his own superiority to the 
lion, by showing that noble beast a marble group, 
representing the overthrow of the king of the 
forest by a human athlete. Every one knows 
the lion’s sagacious answer. So it is with Sefior 
de Morentin. He being a Spaniard, there is no 
need to state he very absolutely concludes that 
the Spanish language is infinitely superior to the 
French, and a very natural conclusion this is if 
‘‘the pre-eminence which one language possesses 
over another is traceable to two main causes, 
harmony and copiousness.” But a patriotic 
Englishman must question this postulate—he must 
declare the lingual superiority to consist in compact 
breadth, direct meaning, short plain-speaking 
phrases, while a Frenchman must urge a Pyrrhic 
style of language, moving rapidly, brilliantly, and 
inimitably. And so the friendly and justifiable 
contest must continue, with no amnesty to follow, 
for on such a field all truce would be dishonour- 
able ; though it must be confessed Seftor de Mo- 
rentin is extremely desirous of elevating his 
native Spanish, for he quotes an author to the 
effect that ‘‘the Spanish tongue, far from de- 
serving to be looked upon as a corruption of the 
Latin, ought rather to be considered as an im- 
provement upon that language.” With a friendly 
nod we may dismiss the pamphlet, respecting its 
author’s patriotism, but agreeing with Mr. A. 
Elwes, who writes the preface, that every lan- 
guage has its special splendour, which is only 
increased by contrast with its sister tongues. 

The Convalescent, his Rambles and Adventures, 
by N. Parker Willis-(Bohn), is a republication of 
papers originally printed in an American periodical 
called the ‘‘ Home Journal,” and this egotistical 
title is a sufficient evidence of the main-spring of 
the author's character—vanity. The quality 
gushes out in all Mr. Willis’s works, the great 
“1” is ever present. In a word Mr. Willis takes 
too much advantage of the friendly desire shown 
by the public to know somewhat of authors, and 
he thereby really injures the effect of a very good 
if discursive composition. And this book suggests to 
us the question whether all Americanisms should 
not be excluded from an English edition of a trans- 
Atlantic work. Expressions admirably expres- 
sive in New York may be received in London with 
but a sense of the ludicrous ; and this is apparent 
in the very first line of The Convalescent, who 
says, ‘‘I never so much realised as to-day the 
wisdom and luxury of a home buried in ever- 
green trees.” That word ‘‘realise” is 0 
suggestive of dollars that the homely sen- 


timent embodied in the words is quite 
destroyed. Set aside the egotism of Zhe Uon- 


valescent, his Yankeeisms, dashed with sus- 
picions of petty larcenies from Sterne and Addison, 
to say nothing of an occasional threat of trans- 
cendentalism, and the reader will find a great 
deal of good country life writing in The Con- 
valescent, He gives a clever photograph, tracing 
the lines of which will be a discursive, pleasant, 
and far from barren employment, — the best 
chapters decidedly being those descriptive of the 
visit to Washington Irving's retreat, though the 
taste which has led to the publication of the partl- 
culars of this private ‘‘ call” is certainly open to 
condemnation. 

The Congregational Pulpit. Conducted by the 
Rev. T. G. Horton. Vol. VII. (Judd & Glass.) 
This is the seventh volume of a publication —— 
proceeds upon the hypothesis that sermons whic ; 
are good to hear are also good to read. It seems 
to be very generally forgotten that _the Ror 
qualities are, with hardly an exception, in mvers 
ratio. That which makes a sermon powerful : 
delivery, makes it for the most part weak in pri é 
The very life of the sermon is wanting. It is bra 
possible ‘‘to print the preacher.” His ammatt™ 
and emphasis are wholly lost, except to those W 
can supply them from imagination or se yg 
Eloquence passes into bombast, and zeal a 
exaggeration, The most rhythmical cadences 
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inappreciable, the most brilliant sentences are 
frozen to death on paper. ‘‘Quem si ipsum 
tomantem audivisses” is the epitaph of almost 
every sermon. A still more formidable difficulty is 
the essential difference between the rhetorical and 
logical order of statement. Writing and speaking 
require an entirely different collocation of words 
and sentences. Inversion and confusion of these 
two methods are the fundamental evils of modern 
preaching. The science of composition takes its 
place in the pulpit, and the science of speaking 
spends itselfin print. Dullness in the one case, and 
bombast in the other, are the natural and inevitable 
consequences. In the Church of England, oratory 
has become essay-writing. A sermon proper is 
the exception, not the rule. Among dissenters, 
on the contrary, everything is fused in the same 
crucible of dogmatic rhetoric. Argument gives 
way to the brute force of language. Whatever be 
the power of their sermons in their proper place, 
they are wholly unfit for publication. The volume 
of sermons before us adds another to the many 
instances of this. From first to last there is 
hardly a single new idea. The province of the 
intellect in matters of religion seems to be 
entirely ignored. From a literary point of 
view, therefore, they are almost worthless. They 
ean scarcely claim to themselves the name 
of literature at all. They can no more be 
ranked with ordinary composition than photo- 
graphs can be ranked with paintings. Their 
value is accidental, not intrinsic. They show the 
style and matter which is attractive to a large 
section of the community week after week ; but 
they cannot be said to fulfil their immediate pur- 
pose in publication, or to afford very high testi- 
mony to the intelligence of their writers. 

Surnames Metrically Arranged and Classified, 
with an Introductory Inquiry into their Origin 
and Use. By Thomas Clarke, Esq. (Simpkin.) A 
terrible publication, as showing to what awful 
depths of stupidity the human mind can dive. 
Obviously Thomas Clarke, Esq., has taken a 
London Directory, and placed each name under 
one of a few headings, of believing that when 
thrown into rhyme the entire business must 
be interesting, learned, and original. It is clear 
the author has a fixed belief that the existing 
pronunciation and apparent signification of sur- 
names are identical with the pronunciation and 
signification when those names were originally 
ae The inscription is to Mr. Rowland 


The Sonnets, Triwmphs, and other Poems of 
Petrarch. Now first completely Translated into 
English Verse by Various Hands; with a Life 
of the Poet by Thomas Campbell. Illustrated 
with Sixteen Engravings on Steel. (Bohn.) A 
good work, done by a careful hand. Indeed this 
edition of Petrarch may lead to a popularity which 
the exquisite writings of the great lyrical poet of 
Italy have not yet attained in England. 

The Latter Daysof Jerusalem and Rome, as re- 
vealed in the Apocalypse. By Dominick M‘Caus- 
land, LL.D., Barrister-at-law. (Bentley.) Ano- 
ther foolish book on the Apocalypse, written by 
an Irish barrister who has previously written upon 
Genesis. It is surely not difficult to write a book 
on the principle that if certain texts do not mean 
What others have fancied, they may mean some- 
thing else. Nor is it difficult to speculate on the 
future of either history or scienee on the principle 
of misinterpreting the past of both. 

The third edition of Chapman’s Lvery-day 
French Talk is before us. There are the dear old 
well-remembered phrases, ‘‘In a shop,” “In the 
street, * “At the chemist’s ;” “‘ IZ y @ huit jours,” 

Iya quinze jours.” Chapman’s ‘“ Every-day 
Talk certainly never did any harm : it is a ques- 
tion whether it ever did much good. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
Tue Council of University College at their 
a Jew’s Commemoration Scholarship. Mr. Na- 
thaniel Nathan was reported by the Faculty of 
Arts and Laws to be the student of one year’s 


and general proficiency; the scholarship was 
accordingly conferred upon him. . 

The second edition of the 7imes of Friday, and 
the first and second of Saturday last, were stopped 
in Paris, and have never been delivered. No 
reason has been yet given for this act of despotic 
authority, and the fact becomes more incompre- 
hensible, seeing that M. de la Guerroniére, the 
gentleman who has control in these matters, is 
decidedly liberal in his expressed opinions. Our 
own journal too has been detained and opened, 
but was ultimately forwarded to the subscribers. 

We are sorry to record the death of Mr. William 
Stevenson Fitch, of Ipswich. Mr. Fitch was well 
and favourably known for his literary and anti- 


Suffolk, the whole of which we infer will now be 
brought to the hammer. He has also printed 
several papers on archeological subjects rela- 
ting to his native town and county ; to his good 
nature and intelligence many antiquaries are 
indebted ; and Mr. Fitch of Ipswich will long be 
remembered with respect and affection. He died 
on the 17th inst., aged 66, after a long and 
painful illness. 

We apprehend that ‘‘ Zes Fenvmeset la Guerre,” 


author, the Comtesse Marie Montemerli, means to 
tell us that the power of woman over man should 
prevent all war whatever, for whether Austrian or 
Italian, the soldier has some kind heart feeling 
for him away out of the strife. The countess is a 
little behindhand with her kind words, seeing the 
war is past ; but notwithstanding, her brochure is 
good to read, for it tells us (certainly we had the 
knowledge before) that all women abhor battle, 
and the author, with charming simplicity, hopes 
the war will cease at once, Italy be utterly free, 
and all shake hands peaceably. The lady also 
tells us that ‘‘conventionality” has more to do 
with our griefs than society is willing to admit. 





session on Saturday last made their first award of | 


standing, most distinguished for good conduct | 


quarian collections relating to the county of 


a little pamphlet forwarded to us for review by its | 


A catalogue of the choicer portion of the library 
collected by M. Guglielmo Libri is now before 
us. It is a volume in itself, and enumerates a 
grand array of works, which will be dispersed by 
Mr. Sotheby during the first two weeks in August, 
over which time the sale will extend. The reason 
assigned for the breaking up of this literary 
treasure is the continued ill-health of M. Libri, 
who is about quitting London. 
The Ladies’ National Association for the Diffusion 
of Sanitary Knowledge is practical as well as 
theoretical : its supporters helda meeting at Willis’s 
Rooms, on Thursday last, under the presidency 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury. This association has 
been formed by a few ladies, who knowing that 
much mortality is owing to preventible causes, 
have banded themselves together to elevate the 
physical condition of their neighbours, and teach 
them the laws of health. They propose to effect 
their object by establishing institutions, at which 
schoolmistresses, pupil teachers, and nursery 
maids can attend a gratuitous course of all in- 
struction, relating to the preservation of health, 
| with the ultimate end of imparting the same to 

their pupils at the most impressionable period of 
| life. And the society intend to further extend 
their operation by a cheap publication of all 
matters relating to health, by establishing 
| libraries, and by the delivery of lectures. The aim 
| of the association is noble; let us hope it will be 
| equally practicable. At present we can but take 
one objection to the society, and that is its name. 
‘* Diffusion of Sanitary Knowledge,” reads very 
harsh ; ‘‘ Diffusion of a Knowledge of Health,” 
would not only have sounded better, but have 
possibly served a good end, for while every 
ignorant woman would grasp at the hope of a 
knowledge of health, she would rest doubtful 
before the term ‘‘ Sanitary Knowledge.” 

A most noteworthy event took place on Wed- 
nesday last, —the dinner given to Mr. Charles Kean 
by his friends and admirers, who on this occasion 
numbered 600, including many gentlemen of high 
standing. The proceedings were a complete 
ovation. The chairman, the Duke of Neweastle, 
was applauded at almost every sentence ; and it 
was most delightful to hear the duke recalling the 
time when he and Mr. Kean were members of the 
Eton freemasonry—a freemasonry which ends 
| only, it would seem, with life, and of which this 
dinner was an instance, for it was initiated by 
Etonians all. The noble chairman spoke of that 
old schooltime of thirty-five years back with such . 
earnestness, that he appeared hardly able to pass 
on to later days,—recalled how, when the hono- 
rary secretary, Mr. Taunton, was captain of the boat, 
Mr. Kean was second captain, and pulled stroke in a 
match of six, four of these gentlemen being present 
| to verify the statement ; and when the chairman 
mentioned the name of Miss Ellen Tree, the 
whole assembly rose and cheered Mrs. Kean, 
| who was in the gallery, most enthusiastically. 

Then arriving nearer the present time, he 
| applauded the grand revivals of Shakspere for 
| which Mr. Kean is so famous, and concluded by 
calling upon the company to drink the health of 
the ‘‘hierarch of that glorious temple in which 
Shakspere was enshrined.” The applause which 
followed was immense, as was also the approba- 
tion consequent upon Mr. Kean’s earnest reply. 
Many gentlemen spoke—amongst others, Mr. 
Gladstone. In conclusion, we may heartily say 
the banquet was an immense success. 


Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson will bring to 
the hammer on Wednesday next a choice selection 
of modern engravings, the property of an American 
gentleman, and comprising works from the best 
masters, and in excellent condition. The same 
| firm will dispose of a good assemblage of engrav- 
ings and drawings to-day, and Monday and 
Tuesday. They comprise the collection of the 
late Rev. John Mitford, and that of the late Mr. 
Thomas Barrett. 

The value of pure potable water is so immense 
that it will not be deemed out of our province if 
we refer to the ‘pure carbon filter,” introduced 
| by Messrs. Harrison, of Fleet Street. The purifica- 
tion is perfect, rapid, and cheap. Three excel- 
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lent causes to lead to the use of these carbon 
filters. It is satisfactory to be able to procure 
cheap and pure water in one’s own house, and at 
any hour; and it is equally satisfactory to know that 
the drinking-fountains which are so rapidly 
springing up in the metropolis are to be supplied 
with this purifying medium. 

Mr. James Blackwood has the following works 
in preparation :—‘‘ The Dudleys,” by Edgar 
Dewsland. ‘‘The Consequences of a First Fault.” 
A Tale for Youth (from the French). ‘‘ Fresh- 
field,” by Wm. Johnstone, Esq. ‘* Roccahella. 
A Tale of a Woman’s Life,” by Paul Bell. 2 vols. 


We trust we shall now have a blaék bishop. 
To send out another white man to beSBishop of 
Sierra Leone is constructive murder; besides 
which such a step would bet& valuable practical 
commentary on the text, “Am I not a man and 
a brother.” The Right Revs John Bowen, bishop 
of that abode of death, perished by an attack of 
yellow fever on Saturday, June 2, at his residence, 
Fourah Bay, near Free Town, Sierra Leone. The 
Right Rev. John Bowen was in the early part of 
his life engaged in farming operations in Canada, 
and when the rebellion broke out served in the 
militia of that country. In 1842 he came to 
Ireland, and entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he took the degrees of B.A., M.A., and 
LL.D. Subsequently he was ordained by Dr. 
Langley, the present Bishop of Durham, then 
Bishop of Ripon ; and in 1847 he went to Pales- 
tine, where he remained some three or four years, 
making during this time the acquaintance of Mr. 
Layard, the celebrated traveller, and assisting at 
his excavations of Nineveh. Having returned to 
England, he was in 1853 presented by the Marquis 
of Huntley to the rectory of Orton-Longville with 
Botolph-bridge, which he held for four years, and 
until his appointment to the see of Sierra Leone, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Weeks, the second 
bishop. He arrived at Freetown in December, 
1857, and had consequently held his bishopric 
only two years and five months at the time of his 
death. The diocese of Sierra Leone, was founded 
in 1850, and has had three bishops since that 
time,—the Right Revs. O. E. Vidal, J. W. Weeks, 
and the prelate just deceased. The jurisdiction of 
the see extends over the western coast of Africa, 
between the 20° north and the 20° south latitude, 
including the colonies of Sierra Leone, the Gambia, 
the Gold Coast, and their dependencies. The 
number of clergy of the diocese is twenty-one ; 
the population 45,000 ; and the gross income of 
the Bishop, 900/., viz., 5007. from allowance as 
Colonial Chaplain, and 4001. from the Colonial 
Bishoprics Fund. We want for Western Africa a 
black bishop and black clergy, a black justice and 
a black bar, a black governor and ~a black 
regiment, 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 
Paris, July 20. 

On the whole, I should be inclined to say this 
people has rarely shown itself to such advantage 
as upon this recent affair of the Peace. The sense 
of justice hidden so long in Frenchmen, clouded 
over by so many hazes of the national mind, has 
felt wounded, even in the distant depths to which 
it has been banished, by this piece of jugglery, 
whereby it is hard to say who is not taken in. 

The Parisians, nor indeed any other class of 
Frenchmen, cared for the ‘‘ Liberation of Italy,” 
neither did they believe in Italians as indi- 
viduals, more than they would have done in 
Hottentots ; but they feel instinctively, and 
without perhaps being able to point out precisely 
in what way, that they themselves are trifled with 
by Louis Napoleon, when after having over- 
persuaded them to agree to the war for 
the attainment of one definite object, he suddenly 
requires them to applaud and concur in what must 
defeat the aforesaid object totally and entirely. 
They have felt that to plunge all Europe into 
confusion, to draw down ruin upon thousands, 
and sacrifice human ‘creatures without condescend- 
ing to count their numbers, it was at all events 
necessary that the sacrificer should be possessed 








of a stern conviction in the holiness of his work ; 
and when they have it shown to them how absent 
is all conviction of this kind—when the cynical 
levity of the whole is staring them in the face— 
they then turn round in disgust, and an angry 
murmur is in their hearts, if it dare not yet rise 
to their lips. The widow and the childless 
mother say, ‘‘We gave those that are gone in 
order that a work you swore to us was a 
great one might be done; we did not give 
them that you might clasp the hand of him 
you went out to crush, and come back more bent 
upon oppressions than when you started ; we did 
not give all we loved most that you might prance 
into Paris proud in the friendship of a legitimate 
Emperor, and fancy all for the best, simply 
because you had slept in his bed !” 

This, rely upon it, is the great substratum of 
popular feeling in this town as regards the peace, 
and for anyone who has lived long in France, it 
indicates an unmistakeable improvement in the 
appreciative and moral sense of the country. 
That anything should be judged too cynical or too 
full of levity by Frenchmen is a gain. Perhaps, 
in this respect, there is just a very little now to 
be noted that is less regretable than it had used 
to be. Some ten years since there were subjects 
in religion, morals, and political economy that 
could not be touched upon without the man 
who should take up the defence of what we 
should call the right side, being pitilessly con- 
demned as a careless, hopeless, ‘‘ imbecile.” Any 
man opining that Christian belief was com- 
patible with reason, that to seduce your friend’s 
wife was an ungentlemanlike act, or that land 
ought, for the good of the many, to be maintained 
in the hands of a comparative few—any man 
attempting to advocate these theories would, some 
ten years back, have been denominated a ‘‘muff ;” 
whereas the want of faith, the immoralities of 
society, and the subdivision of land have ended 
by bringing about so many grave embarrassments 
—to give them a polite name—that it is possible 
now to put in a protest in favour of what in other 
countries is the common law of ordinary Christians, 
and of mere average moralists and politicians. It 
is a very common thing when you are making a 
remark of this kind, to hear an Englishman ex- 


claim, ‘‘Oh! but so-and-so, is a matter of 
course :” herein our countryman makes a 
mistake, because he does not see the French 


point of view, and does not know how great 
a distance has been morally gone over by the 
Gaul before he reaches what seems to the 
Saxon the natural starting-post. I cannot help 
thinking it would be desirable we should know 
this people more thoroughly. Had we done so 
long ago, how many political errors might have 
been prevented. 

One of the saddest lessons given us in this re- 
spect is contained, I should say, in the second 
volume of M. Guizot’s ‘‘ Mémoires.” No book 
more important has been published for years. It 
is a clear exposition of the faults committed in 
1830, faults which, had we then recognised them, 
an incalculable amount of mischief might have 
been spared. M. Guizot was not a moral states- 
man, or an honest minister ; he did no good while 
he was in office ; but by the frank, clear-headed, 
and straightforward way in which he has acknow- 
ledged his own wrong-doings, he has rendered an 
undoubted service to his own country, and—as no 
one country can now-a-days be isolated from the 
rest—to all Europe. 

Not the least curious effect of the late war and 
still later peace has to be studied here in the 
theatrical world. About two months ago no 
theatre liked to venture upon any piece that had 
any pretensions to literature. Young authors 
who brought well-written plays to managers were 
snubbed, and told that the only thing that in- 
terested the public was something connected with 
the war. If not based on contemporary actions, 


such passages of history were then sought out for 
the ground-work of dramatic works, as should 
show France at variance with Austria, and getting 
the better of her imperial adversary. Nay, 
pieces even that had been upon the stage in the 
years 1796, 1805, and at other periods of the 








first Emperor's life-time were re-arranged, set to- 
rights, got up anew, and presented to a publie 
ever ready to applaud the most impossible defeats 
of its Teutonic enemies, whatever might be the 
moderate pitch of its own personal enthv 
siasm. Well, in one way or another, the 
whole line of the Boulevard theatres was de. 
voted to military spectacles, and, about a 
month ago, the ‘‘ great attraction” of the season 
was supposed to be the enormous, unwieldy, 
‘* niece & machines,” of the Porte St. Martin, over 
which no expense had been spared, and in which 
a more than usual amount of glory was awarded 
to the French over the Austrian Fagle. The piece 
was entitled ‘‘ Les étapes de la Gloire,” and was 
absolutely based upon that most unfortunate 
speech to his army and peoples in which Louis 
Napoleon told the world of what his Via Sacra 
was to be. It was the imperial programme 
‘‘adapted” for the stage, as easily as Rameau the 
composer used to say he could set La Gazette de 
Hollande to music. Notwithstanding the heat, 
the public flocked to the Porte St. Martin, and 
everything else was set aside for the ‘‘ attraction” 
furnished by the new military spectacle, in which 
with beating of drums, firing of guns, waving of 
colours, tramping of horses, and abuse of the 
pitilessly thrashed Austrians, there was enough to 
satisfy any gamin de Paris, or sick-faced, half- 
starved émeutier of the Faubourgs. No profit was 
yet reaped, the ‘‘ get up” had been so expensive, 
but success was undoubted, and in a couple of 
weeks real profits would have commenced ; when, 
lo and behold! the two Emperors meet, and 
follow the advice of Shakspere’s poet in Julius 
Cesar, namely, to ‘‘kiss and be friends, as two 
such men should be.” Peace is proclaimed, but 
what of ‘‘ Les élapes de la Gloire?” Glory has 
no more ‘‘stages”’ at present, long or short, hard 
or easy, and, accordingly, the order was sent 
down to put an extinguisher on all the stage war- 
fare, to muffle the drums, silence the trumpets, 
and cease evil speaking of the Austrians alto- 
ether. It wasa case of Clovis and St. Rémi, the 
atter when he baptised the former saying to him : 
‘Adore what thou hast burnt, and burn what 
thou hast adored.” But the directors of theatres 
find this somewhat dear work ; and it is said 
here that a certain amount of pecuniary indemnity 
will be given to such unlucky managers who took 
too much @ Ja lettre the proclamations of their 
Imperial ruler. People here are hourly expecting 
to hear the national hymn of Austria, Gott erhalis 
Franz den Kaiser, at Sennate, at the Pré Catelan 
and Chateau des Fleurs, with ‘‘ Partant Pour la 
Syrie.” ‘ 
Apropos to the Pré-Catelan—one of the easiest 
ways of reconciling one’s-self to Louis Napoleon's 
despotic rule, and to his aristocratic whims, 
whereby every now and then seventy or eighty 
thousand human beings are sent recklessly to 
their last account, is to go and ramble among the 
cool shades of the Bois de Boulogne, such as it 
now is. This, Paris does owe to him, and this is 
a pleasant thing. But the reason for which | 
recall it at this moment is, that already the little 
finger-nail of our good friends, the Jesuits, 18 
beginning to be visible! You are aware that the 
Pré-Catelan is not precisely a temple’ of Vesta, 
though as far as this goes, it is far from being 
worse than other establishments of the same kind. 
However, it would appear that the Reverend 
Fathers in Jesus having obtained wholesale so 
much more than they could ever have hopee 
for, are now descending to detail, and are be- 
coming anxious for the perfect salvation of 
the griselte-soul, to be accomplished by the 
abolition of all her pleasures upon earth. 
Whether the zeal of the holy brotherhood wili 
be rewarded by anything like genuine success, 
is more than I can say, but I know attempts are 
being made in the highest quarters to steal @ 
march on Momus, and pin down the lively gol, 
even while he is enacting his liveliest farces. 
You may have heard that under the Restoration— 
particularly during its last years—the more ill- 
advised portion of the clergy used to contrive to 
make no end of things in ordinary civil life 
contingent upon the presentation of a “ ticket of 
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confession.” It was hard to be born or buried 
unless proof of confession were produced, and 
this was not one of the — causes of. com- 
plaint against Charles X. (though at that time it 
was not the Jesuits who were the tyrants). 
These same petty vexations are, I fear, likely 
now to be tried once more, and how this 
sceptical cynical race will bear them, I leave you 
to judge. The Emperor's particular tastes too 
are notorious in this respect, and he has a tender 
bearing towards the Cremorne Gardens of this 
town. This has given rise to the following 
witticism : ‘‘ The Jesuits had better take care, 
Louis Napoleon has a strong devotion to Notre 
Dame, only his especial Madonna is ‘‘ Nétre Dame 
aux Camelias.” 

The Exhibition of Fine Arts has been defini- 
tively closed, and on the closing a distribution of 
prizes, consisting of gold and silver medals, and 
‘honourable mentions,” was as usual made to 
the most meritorious exhibitors, with as usual a 
good deal of pomp. The exhibition on the whole 
was, as I told you on the opening, one of the 
worst seen here for years. It was, too, as Lord 
John Russell would say, ‘‘ rendered conspicuous 
by the absence” of all the principal artists of the 
day. The English, besides, who had been ex- 

ted to figure in it in very great numbers, were 
altogether absent. In connection with it a lottery 
has been instituted—the prizes in which are 

ictures or pieces of sculpture, purchased from ex- 
ibitors by the proceeds of tickets taken by the 
public. In this way a considerable number of 
works of art which would have remained on the 
artists’ hands have been disposed of. Is not the 
thing worth imitating in English exhibitions ? 





SCIENTIFIC. 
igs 

Since last week, several very interesting 
scientific matters have come under our notice. 

In the preceding number we described the 
researches on Celtic antiquities carried on in 
’ France by Mr. Prestwich, whose name, by a typo- 
graphical error very easily understood, was spelt 
“ Prestwick.” Mr. Babbage has published a 
paper on the same subject, the tenor of which 
1s to point out that the phenomena observed may 
be easily explained by the operation of simple 
and natural causes, without inferring thence the 
co-existence of man with those extinct races of 
animals whose bones have been found in such 
abundance in connection with objects of human 
workmanship. 

EntomoLocicat Socrety.—July 4, Dr. Gray 
in the chair. W.D. Crotch, Esq., was elected a 
member. Mr. Jeakes exhibited a specimen of the 
Arrhenodes maxillosus, a North American insect, 
which had lately been taken flying in a garden at 
Camden Town. Mr. Bond, among other speci- 
mens, exhibited a beautiful living Calosoma syco- 
phanta, Mr. Stephens also exhibited both sexes 
of the splendid Ornithoptera, and the beautiful 
Papilio allied, and P. Ulyssus. Many other in- 
teresting specimens were produced by different 
members, and papers read. Before the meeting 
Separated, it was announced that Part II. of the 
current volume of the ‘‘Society’s Transactions” 


is published. 


_PulLoLocy.—It is now more than 200 years 
since Louis Cappel, a Protestant minister, and 
rofessor of ioe at Saumur in France, who 
ed in 1658, published his celebrated ‘‘ Arcanum 
Punctationis Revelatum,” in which he maintained 
that the Hebrew vowel-points and accents, were 
ho part of the inspired text of the Old Testament, 
but were to be regarded in the light of an unin- 
spired commentary, added to the text at different 
times, and brought to perfection by the Masoretic 
doctors. In consequence of these opinions he was 
Tepresented as in league with the Jesuits to under- 
mine the authority of the Bible, his congregation 
Tepudiated him, he was deprived of his professor- 
ship, and the magistrates were called upon to 
ish him from his home as if he had been an 
offender against society. 
Dr. Wall lives in better times. 


He has not 


only adopted Louis Cappel’s opinions, but has 
gone much further, and instead of being driven 
from his home and university, has had the highest 
literary distinction conferred upon him that the | 
Royal Irish Academy has to bestow. The reason 
is simply this, we now see that the question of 
the true inspiration of the Bible is not really 
affected by the discovery of M. Cappel, or even 
by that of Dr. Wall; that, on the contrary, the 
removal of an error must always clear the way to 
the discovery and elucidation of the truth. 

Dr. Wall maintains that when men first 
attempted to record their thoughts by writing, 
hieroglyphic pictures were naturally the first 
mode of doing so that occurred to them. He 
asserts that the necessary obscurity of this method 
of writing being inadequate to the fulfilment of | 
the Divine purpose of giving to mankind a written 
revelation not subject to the uncertainty of | 
tradition, the Almighty revealed to Moses the 
principle—but the principle only—of alpha- 
betic writing; that instead of pictorial objects | 
to depict things, and arbitrary symbols to repre- | 
sent abstract ideas, the sounds of language might be | 
analysed into their elements and form the basis of 
writing. He asserts that the Tables of the Law, 
written by the finger of God, were the first 
example of alphabetic writing ; and also that the 
Book of Job was written at first in hieroglyphics, 
and translated into alphabetic characters by 
Moses. He supports this opinion by most inge- 
nious arguments, and shows that this hypothesis 
explains the obscurity of style complained of in 
that sacred book. 

Dr. Wall states that the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet were originally the representatives of 
syllabic sounds, not of consonants or vowels ; that 
the letter a, for instance (or rather its equivalent 
in the older alphabet) represented ba, be, bi, bo, 
bu, indifferently, according as their context re- 
quired, there being nothing in the character itself 
to determine which of these sounds was to be 
used. Hence it was not until the ancient Oriental 
languages had become altogether or partially dead 
that the want of vowels in their alphabet was felt. 

On the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity, where a new generation had been born 
who were to a great degree unacquainted with 
Hebrew, a difficulty was found in the reading of 
the sacred writings. At this period, therefore, 
began the more ancient vocalisation which Dr. 
Wall has discovered in the Masoretic text. Cappel 
made the far easier discovery that the points and 
accents could not be part of the original ortho- 
graphy of the language, they bear on the very face 
of them evidences of modern growth. But Dr. 
Wall maintains that there exists in the Hebrew 
text a class of letters, not actually vowels, for they 
are also used as consonants, which are older than 
the vowel points, and which have been called by 
grammarians matres lectionis. This older vocalisa- 
tion Dr. Wall believes to date from about the 
second century, and to form an uninspired com- 
mentary which may contain many errors and be 
susceptible of improvement, and he has thus 
opened up to critics a new field of investigation 
for the emendation and correction of the text. 

For further explanation of Dr. Wall’s theory 
we must refer the reader to his ‘‘ Comparison of 
the present Biblical Hebrew with the ancient 


| 





even in the most minute quantities. Their success 
has been most complete. Messrs. Rogers and 
Girdwood have obtained strychnine from bony 
tissue long after the death and putrefaction of the 
victim who had been poisoned by repeated small 
‘doses of this drug. A writer in the Review, who 
has employed strychnine for more than twenty 





| years in the extermination of vermin, after de- 


scribing its effects on various animals, mentions 
the following important fact: ‘‘I once knew a 


| greyhound bitch poisoned in consequence of having 


picked up the leg-bone of a hare completely bare 
of flesh, it having been eaten off by hoddie 


|erows for whom it had been originally laid 


three months previously, poisoned with strychnine 


|and which had destroyed hundreds of them.” 


From this we perceive in how remarkable a 
manner this, among other vegetable poisons, 
penetrates every part of the body, and remains 
ready for reproduction by the chemist with such a 
degree of certainty that the most inexperienced 
experimentalist can bring forward unfailing proofs 
of its existence. Thus, in this as in other cases, 
punishment follows inevitably upon guilt, and the 


| skill to detect crime keeps full pace with the 


iniquity which imagines it. Next in importance 
to the prevention of crime, the discovery of an 
antidote engages our attention, and on this point 
also marked progress has been made. In Novem- 
ber, 1856, the Rev. Professor Haughton, called 
the attention of the Royal Irish Academy to his 
experiments on the poisoning of frogs by nicotine 
and strychnia, and the mutual counteraction of 
these poisons, which he believed to be important, 
as the action of the antidote depended on its 
physiological and not on its chemical properties. 
Nicotine has been more than once used with 
success to counteract strychnine. We shall instance 
the case of a Mr. Johnson, of St. Louis, 
United States, which was published in the 
Medical Times: he took six grains of this drug 
with the intention of committing suicide, but 
immediately afterwards repenting of his act, he 
procured an emetic, which acted freely, but did 
not prevent violent symptoms of poisoning setting 
in. A Dr. Byrne was therefore called in, who, 
acting on Mr. Haughton’s suggestion, made an 
infusion of tobacco, and administered it in table- 
spoonful doses at intervals of five minutes, until 
a favourable change was perceived. An hour and 
a-quarter elapsed from the time of the poison 
being taken until the antidote was administered, 
but this delay in its action is accounted for by the 
emetic so promptly taken. The spasms disap- 
peared after twelve hours, and in the course of a 
few days the patient was recovered. It is possible 
that other sedative poisons may act as antidotes 
to strychnia also, in evidence of which we may men- 
tion that, more than thirty years ago, Dr. Bewley 
wishing to kill a mangy cur, and having read in 
Magendie’s ‘‘ Report on Strychnia,” that the 
sixteenth of a grain will kill the largest dog, 
determined to make sure of this very little animal 
by giving it about half a grain. But either 
Magendie’s statement was incorrect, or the drug 
was adulterated, for at the end of ten minutes 
the dog, though suffering frightfully, was not dead. 
Dr. Bewley resolved to put him out of his 
misery at once, and accordingly mixed half a 
drachin of prussic acid with a little milk, and put 
it under the dog’s snout. He lapped the milk 





Pheenician inscriptions,” chapter 6 of his last 
volume, which contains the most curious argu- | 
ments in favour of his theory on the matres lectionis. 
In conclusion we would notice his explanation of | 
the feminine forms of the Hebrew verb by the sup- 
position that the ancient pronoun had no distinc- | 
tion of gender, so that it was necessary to denote 
the sex of the speaker or agent by giving gender | 
to the verb. This observation explains many 
anomalies in the Masoretic vocalisation. 


ToxicoLoey.—It has long been a_ general | 
opinion that strychnine was evanescent, and diffi- | 
cult, if not impossible, to detect after death, and | 
hence this poison has been chosen for the perpe- | 
tration of the most odious of crimes. Since the | 
celebrated trial of Palmer for the murder of Cook, | 
chemists have directed their researches to the 





means of detecting this poison in animal tissues, | 


with avidity, and in less than a minute vomited, 
got upon his legs, ran away, and recovered. It 
must be observed that Mr. Haughton’s proposal 
involves tne principle of employing a physiological 


| antidote to neutralise the poisoning, instead of 


merely rendering the poison inert by chemical 
means, which is the sles that has hitherto been 
universally adopted. 

CuEmistry.—An important discovery has re- 
cently been made.which will be of great utility in 
many and very various branches of industry. It 
appears. that if a piece of copper be dissolved in 
ammonia, the oniiing Tiquid is capable of dis- 
solving not only lignine, or the woody fibre of 
which cotton, flax, &c., and also paper, consist, 
but also animal substances, such as wool, silk, &c. 

3y the solution of these latter an excellent water- 
proof material is produced, and if cotton fabrics 
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be saturated with a solution of wool they will 
thereby be enabled to take lac dye, cochineal, 
and other dyes, which’ it has hitherto been found 
possible to apply to woollen goods only. We 
need hardly mention the importance which the 
application of silk in a fluid state to copper wire 
will acquire in the construction of every descrip- 
tion of electric apparatus, by dispensing with the 
present expensive operation of winding silk threads 
around the wire used for galvanometer coils, c. 
Canzonic Actip.—In 1836, M. Thilorien, the 
celebrated French chemist, succeeded in obtaining 
carbonic acid in a solid state, and M. Natterer of 
Vienna, afterwards simplified the manner of 
solidifying it. In this state carbonic acid re- 
sembles snow, and its crystals are so transparent 
that they are seen with difficulty inside the bottle 
which contains them. Professor Ensman of 
Stettin, proposes to use this solidified gas as a 
motive power in the place of steam. Professor 
Faraday states that carbonic acid produces a high 
pressure when passing from a solid to a gaseous 
state—a pressure to which nothing equal is at 
present known. If solid carbonic acid be not 
enclosed in vessels of great strength, and sealed 
up perfectly tight, it passes into gas, not suddenly 
like gunpowder, but by degrees in a manner 
similar to the thawing of ice. Its vapour has an 
expansive force equal to 23 atmospheres at zero ; 
29 at 16°, and 38 at 32°. The idea of using the 
solid acid is founded on this high expansive force, 
together with its slow evaporation. Its produc- 
tion in sufficient quantities is the only difficulty to 
be overcome, but it is believed that it might be 
obtained in any amount if a steady demand for it 
were created. Dr. Ensman proposes to employ < 
vessel of sufficient strength with a stopcock 
attached, and to make use of the expansive force 
of the gas against the external air as the means of 
propelling balloons and railway carriages. 





MONTFERRAND, COLLECTION. 

Apmirers of the Ceramic art will do well to 
avail themselves of the opportunity now afforded 
them of inspecting a collection of Majolica and 
Palissy ware, of unusual extent, which is on 
view for a short time at No. 19, Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square. The collection, which con- 
sists of nearly six hundred specimens of the 
glazed earthenware of Italy and France, is one 
which has acquired considerable celebrity on the 
continent, and is well known by repute to English 
connoisseurs. The bulk of it was formed by M. 
Orlovski, a Russian painter, and an enthusiastic 
collector, and, on his death, purchased by M. 
Montferrand of St. Petersburgh. M. Orlovski 
believed himself justified in asserting (though we 
know not on what grounds) that the basis of the 
collection was that which Lanzi in his Memoir of 
Orazia Fontana, the famous Faienza painter, speaks 
of as having been formed by Guidobaldo, Duke of 
Urbino, and inherited by the Grand Duke of 
Florence. M. Montferrand having resolved to dis- 
pose of the collection has sent it to this country, in 
the hope that the Government would be induced by 
its completeness to purchase it intact, but of that 
we fancy there is little chance ; and as, from its 
extent, it is not likely to find a private purchaser, 
it is probably destined, like many another collec- 
tion, got together with infinite labour and expense, 
to be dispersed by Christie’s fatal hammer. 

The collection comprises a large number of 
majolica plates painted with the religious and classic 
designs so well known to amateurs, and many of 
these are mounted in the original Italian frames. 
Of the Raffaelle designs the examples are nume- 
rous, and some very free and spirited. There are 
also. a good many, and some of them very choice, 
examples of the mezzo-majolica plates, remarkable 
for the rich iridiscent stanniferous glaze, so much 
prized by the cognoscenti. The works of Urbino, 
Gubbio, and Pesaro, are, in fact, all well illustrated ; 
and there are some examples of the early German 
school of designs; some choice Venetian 17th 
century ware, and not a few specimens, as it seems 
to us, of the later and inferior Italian schools, as 








well as some of the French (Nevers) ware. Among 
the dishes the visitor should not overlook a large 
oval one, with sunk tablets containing subjects in 
the life of Tobit, as it is of special rarity. Some 
of the majolica plaques are also of great beauty— 
such as a pair of small ones with designs by 
Raffaelle of the ‘ Presentation of Eve’ and ‘ Eve 
offering the Apple.’ A large writing table with 
the top formed of plaques of Italian ware is 
probably unique. 





The vases make a very striking show. The 
culminating point of the series is a pair of large | 
size and good form, having the handles formed by | 
intertwined snakes. They are said to be painted | 
by Raffaelle himself, but though they may not be | 
the actual pencilling of the great master—for we | 
do not think it proved that he painted on earthen- | 
ware—the designs are drawn with great freedom 
and power, and there can be little doubt that the 
painters were of the school of Raffaelle, and no doubt 
that the designs are by him. Some of the other 
vases (and they are of all sizes and forms) are | 
very fine of their kind ; one described as a ‘Goblet 
by Bandinelli—subject the Laocoon,’ is said to 
have been made for Pope Clement VII., as a 
present for Francis I., but so took the Pope’s 
fancy that he could not bring himself to part 
with it. 

One of the most noteworthy objects in the col- 
lection is a relievo, by Lucca della Robbia, of the 
‘Holy Family with St. John,’ surrounded with a 
frame of fruit and leaves, admirably modelled and 
coloured. With it may be compared an imitative 
Della Robbia, ‘ Virgin and Child,’ which will 
serve to illustrate by contrast the characteristics 
of the veritable article. Among the figures in the 
round is a ‘Piéta’ with cherubs, assigned to 
Michel Angelo, who the Italians for some un- 
accountable reason persist in fancying modelled 
these earthenware figures. 

Of the Palissy ware there are some choice 
specimens : one in particular, an oval dish, with 
figures of a snake, frogs, lizards, fish, &c., 
modelled by himself plainly from nature, and is of 
more than ordinary excellence. But we have said | 
enough to satisfy those who are interested in 
this branch of ornamental art, that the collection 
is one of unusual interest, and our space will not 
allow of our entering into further details. 








Arr IN PARLIAMENT.—On moving the esti- 
mates in the House of Commons the other evening | 
some matters connected with the artistic features 
of the Houses of Parliament underwent discussion. 
A vote was taken for 40007. to cover the expense 
of completing the western front of the clock- 
tower, the plan of extending which it was officially 
announced has been abandoned. We may expect, | 
therefore, to see before long the huge brick wall | 
which at present turns its unsightly face on Palace | 
Yard, concealed by perpendicular panelling, and | 
besprinkled with Tudor roses and portcullises. | 
But we suppose there is now little chance of our 
witnessing the architect's design carried out in its 
entireness—unless indeed the recent changes made 
in the plans for the Westminster-bridge approaches, 
has induced Sir Charles Barry to modify the 
designs for the works connected with his projected | 
‘* grand entrance gateway with flanking turrets” | 
at the corner of Palace Yard. Some rather rough 
criticism was expended by honourable members 
upon the carvings, painted windows, frescoes, and 
decorative features generally of the new building ; 
but if rough, there was not only common sense, 
but sound esthetic principle at the bottom of much 
of it, and now that we are about to have another | 
application of medivalism on a large scale to 
secular governmental edifices, it would not be 
amiss if all concerned were to consider well before | 
it be too late the results of this most costly and 
unsatisfactory experiment. Another vote for 
40007. was taken for frescoes—the painting of | 
which proceeds slowly and fitfully: we hope 
soon, however, to be able to take a broad survey 
of what has been accomplished in this way. The 
sound of Big Ben’s successor, St. Stephen—that 
sound ‘‘by distance made more sweet,” to listen | 
to which was the dearest wish of Lord Camp- 
bell’s heart, before the bell began to be struck | 





or the Chancellorship was offered him—that 
sound does not seem to delight the cars 
of the legislators: one of whom, and he a late 
Cabinet Minister, went so far as to suggest that a 
compromise should be made, by which “fall the 
faces of the clock should go, and the horrible 
tolling cease”—reversing the case of the clock 
and bells Mr. Denison put up in the new tower at 
Doncaster, where the clock has no face, and time 
is only told by the bell. But with respect to 
Mr. Denison’s pets at Westminster, it should be 
remembered that Big Ben has been converted into 
a saint, and that long-drawn solemn chant in 
which his loud voice now intones may be the only 
orthodox utterance of a saint of the true nine 
teenth century medieval type. Under the super. 
intendence of Mr. Farraday trials are to be made 
on a scale sufficiently large to test the compara. 
tive efficiency of the processes suggested for 
arresting the decay of the stone of which the 
houses are constructed, so that we may hone 
some at least of the exterior roses, griffins, and 
legends will remain to show to the Londoners of 
the twentieth century the decorative taste of the 
nineteenth, 





In the obituary of the week occurs the name of 
John Bacon, F.S.A., who died on the 14th inst, 
at his residence Borthwick Hill, near Bath, 
aged 82. He was the son of the eminent sculptor 
John Bacon, R.A., and himself in early life prac- 
tised as a sculptor with success. In his later 
years the elder Bacon was largely engaged in the 
preparation of those monuments, which ‘‘a grate- 
ful country” raised to the memory of her military 
and naval heroes, and to the disfigurement of her 
cathedrals, and the commissions he left unfinished 
he by will directed his son John to complete. 
The name of John Bacon, junior, will also often 
be met with on monuments executed entirely on 
his own account. But he inherited a handsome 
amount of property, and he withdrew at a com- 
paratively early date from the practice of his pro- 
fession to the quiet enjoyment of a cultivated 
taste. 





The Art-season draws near its end. The Royal 
Academy opens its doors to the public for the last 
time to-day. The Exhibition of the Society of 
British Artists closes next Saturday, on which 
day the Water-Colour Societies close their 
galleries also. Only the British Institution and 
the French Gallery remain, and the latter of these 
we fancy will soon follow the example of its 
neighbours. 








BRITISH MUSEUM: ANNUAL REPORT. 


FOLLOWING up our announcement of last week, 
we to-day proceed to analyse the Report of the 
3ritish Museum for 1858-9 ; but it is a document 
so full of detail under each section that the space 


, at our command will only permit the barest 


mention of a few of the most noticeable features. 
The Report, as a whole, is signed by A. Panizzi, 
Principal Librarian, but the statement respecting 
each department is signed by the head of that 
department. 

The entire expenditure of the British Museum for 
the year ending March, 1859, was 73,500/., which 
was thus distributed: salaries, 35,004. ; house 
expenses, 3,253/. ; purchases and acquisitions, 
19,8307. ; bookbinding, cabinets, &c., 13,1161. ; 
printing catalogues, making casts, &e., 1,7170.; 
printing cuneiform inscriptions, 496/.; miscel- 
laneous, 817. The balance remaining on hand 
amounts to 25,2417.; and the grant asked for 
1859-60 is 77,4257. ; 

The number of visitors to the Museum (not in- 
cluding readers) in 1858 was 519,565, being 


| 101,469 less than in 1857—a difference fully ac- 


counted for by the circumstance of the public 
having been admitted in 1857 to inspect the Read- 
ing-Room then newly completed : the number of 
visitors in 1856 was 361,714, or upwards of 
157,000 less than in 1858. The visitors to the 
British Museum in 1858, we may note in passing, 


| were 34,201 less than to the National Gallery. 


Beginning with ‘‘ The Department of Printed 
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— 
Books,” 
to the Library in 1858, of which 1,339 were pre- 
sented, 24,968 purchased, and 5,845 acquired by 
copyright. Many parts of volumes, newspapers, 
broadsides, playbills, maps, charts, plans, music, 
&e., have also been received, making a total of 
101,705 articles. The various catalogues have 
been steadily proceeded with. Letter G of the 
New General Catalogue has (with the exception of 
the heading ‘‘Great Britain”) been completed, 
and two copies, each in 74 volumes bound ; one of 
these copies has been placed in the Reading-Room. 

The Supplementary Catalogue has been re-ar- 
ranged, and re-bound in 413 volumes. The 
number of readers in the year was 122,103 ; on an 
average 424 a day. The number of books used 
was about 876,897 or 3044 a day, giving an 
average of seven volumes a day to each reader. 
The sum expended in the purchase of printed 
books was 10,020/., for binding, 81814. 

‘A Guide to the Books exhibited in the Gren- 


we find that 32,152 volumes were added | new works are constantly being procured. The 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ville and King’s Libraries has been prepared and | 
rinted, and a list of the books forming the | 
ibrary of reference in the Reading-Room has also | 


been prepared, and a considerable portion of it 
printed. A Hand Catalogue has also been pre- 


| Italian 


pared for the same library of reference, by which | 
the books on the shelves are examined every | 
morning, and the unauthorised removal of any | 


volume immediately detected.” 


To readers at | 


the British Museum the announcement that a list | 


of the books in the Reading-Room is printing will | 


be welcome news. 

In the Manuscript Department equal activity 
has been shown. Several of the old collections 
have been re-arranged ; the whole of the manu- 
scripts have been twice dusted, and many have 
been rebound or repaired ; all the charters and 
rolls verified by the inventory ; and the catalogue 
work steadily carried forward. There have been 
added to the collections during the year 406 
manuscripts, and 72 charters and rolls. <A list 
of the more important acquisitions is given, but 
two or three items will suffice to show how 
curiously varied, yet how full of interest, these 

‘constantly accruing additions are. A splendid 
copy of the Koran, in seven volumes, folio, 
written throughout in large gold characters, with 
illuminated ornaments, and executed (probably in 
Egypt or Syria) for the Amir Ruku-al-Din, Steward 
of the Royal Household, A.H. 704-5=a.p. 1804-5. 
A fine copy on vellum of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
written in the year of the Ishmaelites, 766— 
A.D, 1864. The Welsh Laws of Hywel Dda, on 
vellum, of the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
The secret Autograph Correspondence of Charles I. 
with Henry Firebrace, page of his chamber, when 
in confinement at Carisbrooke Castle in 1648. A 
volume containing the original subscription lists 
to Hogarth’s prints of ‘The Election,’ and ‘ Sigis- 
munda,’ 1754-5, with autograph remarks by 
the artist. The original mortgage-deed of a 
dwelling-house in Blackfriars, dated March 11, 
1612 (1613), and signed by William Shakspere. 


A Collection of Autograph Letters and Poems of 


Robert Burns. The number of deliveries of MSS. 
to readers in the Reading-Room, amounts to 23,090, 
and to artists and others in the rooms of the 
department, to 3696. A Guide to the Autographs, 
Manuscripts, Charters, and Seals, exhibited to the 
public in the department, has been prepared and 
printed : and we may remark that it is alike as 
to clearness, precision, and price (a penny), quite 
4 model of what a sectional guide ought to be, as 
the selection exhibited is itself a model selection. 

€ amount expended in the purchase of MSS. 
Was 13207., on binding them, 7427. 

In the Print-Room, ‘ the re-arrangement of the 
Works of Marc Antonio has been completed ; 183 
having been mounted in the course of the year, 
and in such a manner as to secure the surface from 
friction.” The works of Weirotter, of which the 

fuseum possesses a fine collection, engravings 
= etchings of Hogarth, Collins, Parmigiano, 
ie 
arrangement ; and 103 of the choice drawings 
ave been carefully remounted so as to preserve 
the surface from injury by friction. And whilst 
the older works are being industriously cared for, 





| 
| 
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have been arranged or are in course of 


| and is similar in fabric and style to the famous 


purchases and presentations during the year 
amount to 3553 articles. Among them are many 
choice drawings, engravings and etchings by 
masters of the Italian school; engravings and 


woodcuts of the German school; drawings and | 


engravings by eminent Dutch and Flemish artists ; 
French engravings; a fine drawing by Murillo, 
and engravings and etchings of the Spanish school ; 
and drawings, engravings, and etchings of the 
English school, including some rare and first 
states of the works of Hogarth—‘‘ particularly one, 
of which only two impressions were printed, of 
‘Enthusiasm delineated,’ on which the title and 
references are written by the artist.” The 
amount expended in purchases was a penny short 
of 20007. The number of visits to the print room 
was 3499, being an increase of 148 over 1858. 
‘* Some of the choicer drawings and of the more 
curious engravings have been framed, and are 
exhibited on screens, placed in the centre of the 
King’s Library ; together with specimens by the 
Italian workers in niello, in the form of silver 
plates; casts in sulphur; and impressions printed 
on paper; as well as impressions from early 
and German wood-blocks, printed in 
chiaroscuro.” A penny catalogue of these has 
been printed for the guidance of visitors. 

In the Department of Antiquities we are in- 
formed that the new room on the basement floor 
designed for the Assyrian sculptures is nearly 
completed ; and that other rooms have been altered 
and decorated. The greater part of the Greek and 
Greco-Roman marbles have been cleaned, under 
the direction of Mr. Westmacott; and a further 
portion of them placed on pedestals of Derbyshire 
marble. ‘The architectural and _ sculptural 
marbles, discovered by Mr. Newton at Halicar- 
nassus in 1856-7, have been, as far as possible, 
repaired by the identification and re-adjustment 
of numerous detached fragments which accom- 
panied them. The sculptures procured in 1846 
by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe from the same 
place, have been transferred to the temporary 
gallery under the front colonnade, and arranged 
in one series with the collection sent home by 
Mr. Newton. Most of the bas-reliefs, procured 
from Koyunjik under the direction of Sir H. C. 
Rawlinson, K.C.B., have been repaired and fixed 
on slates, and some of them transferred to the 
new room on the basement floor, where they are 
now in course of arrangement.” Besides which a 
large number of the Egyptian articles have been 
cleaned, repaired, and mounted ; the articles in 
the bronze room are in course of re-arrangement. 

The acquisitions include an early alabaster 
vase, sepulchral tablets and other Egyptian anti- 
quities; 17 inscribed Assyrian and Babylonian 
cylinders, and several gems ; some Greek vases 
and votive tablets; four sepulchral tablets, 
bearing Punie inscriptions, brought from the 
neighbourhood of Carthage; sixteen vases of 
Latian ware, marble sepulchral memorials, a 
fine bronze statue of Harpocrates, a gold armlet, 
and a highly interesting specimen of Roman 
cameo-glass manufacture. This last has some- 
thing curious in its history. It is the upper 
portion of a vase discovered at Pompeii in 1831, 


Portland vase. The lowest portion, and several 
intervening fragments of it have been in the 
British Museum for some years. The part now 
acquired was bequeathed to the Museum by Miss 
Auldjo. The remainder of it is in the Museo 
Borbonico, at Naples, and consequently there is 





no hope of the whole being reunited. The other | 
acquisitions in the department of antiquities | 
consist of various British primeval, Roman, and 
Saxon remains ; a beautiful carved ivory triptich | 
of the fourteenth century, and some other articles | 
of medieval art; a fine collection of Peruvian | 
antiquities ; and a small series of objects from 
Mexico. But the grand feature of the year’s | 
acquisitions remains to be mentioned :—‘‘ Besides | 
the above, forty-eight Cases, containing Sculptures 
from Halicarnassus, and sixty-three Cases, con- 
taining Miscellaneous Greek Sculptures from | 
Cnidus, Branchide, &c., have been lately received | 
from C. T. Newton, Esq., Her Majesty’s Vice- | 


| exhibited in the galleries. 


| 28,699. 


| 7922. ; minerals, 5184. 


Consul at Mytilene, being the results of his 
recent researches in the East ; as well as fifty-one 
Cases, containing Antiquities from Carthage and 
Utica, the result of the excavations of the Rev. 
N. Davis. These Cases, which were brought to 
England in Her Majesty’s ship Supply, have been 
placed temporarily under the front Colonnade, 
and in two rooms in the basement, but have at 
present been only partially unpacked.” 

The number of visits by artists and students 
to the galleries of sculpture for the purpose of 
study was 2522, there having been a regular 
annual diminution in the number since 1853, 
when it was 6518—acurious fact, explicable in some 
measure perhaps by the growth of medievalism 
and pre-Raphaclism. For the general public a 
new and cheaper guide to the collections of anti- 
quities has been drawn up and printed. Photo- 
graphs have been taken of many of the Greco- 
Roman and Roman sculptures, and copies are sold 
in the Museum. The sum expended in the pur- 
chase of antiquities (including coins) was 2792. 

In the Coin Room there have been acquired 
138 gold, 215 silver, and 927 copper, Greek, 
Roman, oriental, medieval, and modern coins, 
To the Greek series many rare and beautiful coins 
have been added, among others a unique copper 
coin of Deiotarus, King of Galatia ; a gold stater 
of Antiochus III., and a tetradrachm of Tryphon, 
King of Syria, both of the highest rarity; a 
unique tetradrachm of the town of Marathus in 
Syria ; and an extremely rare and beautiful octo- 
drachm in gold of Arsinoé, Queen of Ptolemy 
Philopater. In Lycian coins the additions have 
been particularly numerous and iniportant, owing 
to the purchase of Sir Charles Fellows’ collection. 
In the oriental series some important Pheenician 
coins have been obtained. Among the medieval 
and modern are some rich and rare Venetian 
coins, and a large series of gold coins of Hungary, 
in the finest preservation, and of great rarity. 
The number of visits to the Medal Room has been 
2002. 

The Departments of Natural History, under the 
energetic superintendence of Professor Owen, have 
been fully maintained in their general good con- 
dition, though want of additional space and other 
circumstances “still operating and not under the 
control of the keepers, prevent the due develop- 
ment, display, and instructive application of the 
collections of natural history.” In the class Mam- 
malia 45 specimens—several of them of great 
value—have been mounted and added to the 
arranged series in the gallery. Of these chief in 
importance is ‘‘a specimen—the first which has 
reached England from Africa—of a nearly full- 
grown Gorilla, which, added to the skeleton of the: 
same species acquired in 1857, satisfactorily 
illustrates the zoological character of this 
last-disecovered and most remarkable of the 
group of anthropoid apes.” In the gallery of 
birds 147 specimens have been mounted and added ; 
some of these ‘‘by their rarity, beauty, and 
artistic setting-up, have attracted much atten- 
tion.” The classes of reptiles have received new 
and interesting acquisitions ; some affording the 
characters of new genera of lizards from the 
Andes, serpents, ophidians, a batraehian pecu- 
liar to New Holland, &c. Two new species of 
fishes have been added from the Andes. The 
total number of additions to the vertebrated ani- 
mals during 1858 has been 6180. The osteological 
collection has been increased by a numerous series 
of skulls of the various tribes of the human race 
inhabiting Nepaul. A skeleton of an African. 
elephant, and 177 skulls and skeletons of verte- 
brated animals have been added to the series 
The additions to the 
molluscous and radiated classes amount to 7812 
in number. The number of additions to the 
annulose series (insects, crustacea, vermes) is 
The total number of additions to the 
Natural History Departments in 1858 was 47,891. 
The sum expended in the purchase of zoological 
specimens was 1495/. ; botanical, 1497. ; fossils, 
Several catalogues have 
been published in the Natural History Depart- 
ment during the year. 

The keeper of the Department of Zoology ob- 
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serves with reference to his particular department, 
that ‘The system of having two collections, one 
entirely open to the public, and the other at all 
times accessible without interruption, and in the 
best state of preservation, for the use of the 
scientific student, has been followed in the 
Museum for years with the best effect, and offers, 
as far as the present space and locality will allow, 
all the facilities proposed to be adopted in the 
Memorial of a small number of zoologists and 
hotanists, presented to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1858, without shutting up from 
view any part which is interesting to the public :” 
but to this probably the memoralists will demur. 

In the Department of Geology the most im- 
portant acquisition has been a very extensive 
collection of more than 4000 specimens of fossils, 
chiefly from Germany and Switzerland. Smaller 
collections have been obtained from other parts 
of the continent; whilst many valuable speci- 
mens have been obtained from the English geolo- 
gical formations, both by purchase and donation. 

In the Mineralogical Department there has 
been great industry displayed in cleansing and 
re-arranging the old idee, and some 700 
new specimens have been added. Of these, one 
of the most generally interesting is a ‘‘ unique 
mass of crystalline gold raised at the McIvor 
diggings, in the Australian colony of Victoria, 
on May Ist, 1853. Its weight is 23 oz. 9 dwts. ; 
it consists of an aggregate of large crystals of the 
metal in great my Other specimens of gold 
and silver ore have also been obtained, as well as 
a model of the mass of gold raised at the King- 
ower diggings, near Melbourne, which weighed 
17438 oz. 

In the Botanical Department several thousand 
species of plants from all parts of the world have 
been added ; as well as collections of fruits, seeds, 
and woods. Many families in the general 
herbarium have been re-arranged, and a portion 
of Mr. Thwaite’s Ceylon collection, and of Mr. 
Spruce’s collection from Northern Brazil, together 
with a portion of Mr. Brown’s New Holland col- 
lection, have been added to the herbarium. And 
finally the preparation and naming of specimens 
for exhibition has been proceeded with, and the 
principal of the two rooms intended for that 
purpose has been opened. 

his bare summary best tells its own tale. Of 
all our great national establishments of an educa- 
tional character, the British Museum makes the 
steadiest and most consistent progress. The heads 
of each department seem animated by an anxious 
desire to bring up their several sections to the 
highest possible point of completeness and effi- 
ciency, and to render them as available and as 
useful as possible to students and the public : and 
both staleote and the public show by their at- 
tendance that the importance of the collections is 
fully recognised. 





THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
+ 


THE two Opera Houses have been during the past 
week singularly quiet. Dependent, indeed, upon 
the stock pieces of their répertoire, they have made 
no effort to produce any novelty. However, the 
season is not to pass away entirely without the 
Royal Italian Opera fulfilling one of its pledges. 
Meyerbeer’s new opera is at last promised for 
Tuesday next, and will doubtless keep many an 





| she goes mad in a nightgown, thereby opening an 
| opportunity for the Lady Macbeth business. 


habitue in London, although at the expense of , 


much suffering from heat and nausea. It is 


indeed deeply to be regretted that the promise is | 


to be fulfilled so late in the season. 

Of concerts during the week, but two call for 
particular notice—that of the London Charity 
School Children on Tuesday, and the last of the 
Royal Italian Opera Concerts on Wednesday. 
The former of these musical events was 
most successful, and clearly indicated how 
largely musical knowledge is extending. It 
is very true that the audience could not look 
upon the congregated children, male and female, 
in number sufficient to fill the great Handel 
orchestra from top to bottom, as a specimen of 
scientific progress, yet it could not fail to be 
perceived, that instruction in psalmody is training 


both voice and mind, and preparing the way for 
increased power and pee The breadth of 
many of the choruses was extraordinary, the tone 
perfect ; the pianos and crescendos duly marked. 
But the most positive proof of intelligence was 
afforded in the splendid five bars with which 
Mendelssohn’s glorious ‘‘Sleepers awake” con- 
cludes. So true and determined was the rendering 
of these bars against the trombi and tromboni, 
that the audience insisted upon a repetition, 
which evinced even greater intensity of power 
and intelligence than the first rendering had 
manifested. This gathering much resembled the 
similar annual meeting in St. Paul’s, but the 
musical performance was certainly upon the whole 
much more effective. Of the Wednesday concert 
little need be said. Mdme. Grisi, Sigs. Mario, 
Tamberlik, and Ronconi, and Mr. Costa were not 
present. The other artistes did their best, but 
M. Sainton, who supplied Mr. Costa’s place, has 
not authority enough to enforce similar excel- 
lence to that which is attained when his chef is 
present. The concert was but scantily attended. 





HANOVER SQuarRE Rooms.—A concert was 
given on Monday night in these rooms, which was 
of so good a character as to justify an attendance 
unusually large considering the state of the season. 
The soirée was given by Madame Rieder and 
Mademoiselle Humler, this lady proving herself 
to be a most expressive violinist—she was heard 
to superb advantage in a romance by Beethoven. 
Madame Rieder is of the dramatic order of singers 
and obtained great applause. These artistes were 
assisted by the Orpheus Glee Union, Madame 
Lemmens, Madame Finoli, M. Hallé, M. Kuhe, 
M. Depret, and Mr. Patey. 





ADELPHI THEATRE.—The chief dramatic feature 
of the week has been the production of yet another 
of Mr. Byron’s burlesques at this theatre. It is 
not perhaps difficult to account for Mr. Byron’s 
continued successes; we believe his popularity 
may be attributed to the new way in which he 
treats old materials—a play upon a word is 
coeval with burlesque—but to hear three or four 
words reproduced by one more or less synonymous 
with them is a novelty, and of which Mr. Byron is 
the great and fortunate originator, for it is clear 
the style hits the popular taste more decided] 
than such wit and satire as the Brothers Brough 
most certainly possess. Whether this kind of 
burlesque will remain long in favour remains to 
be proved ; but it is the truth, that at the present 
time the very lowest kind of burlesque is unap- 
proachably triumphant. Mr. Byron’s effort at the 
Adelphi is entitled the Babes in the Wood and the 
Good Little Fairy Birds. It is full of the 
usual writing. Miss Woolgar is the remorseless 
uncle in a capital dress, and the uncle has a wife 
equally cruel (Mrs. Billington), but open to con- 
science ; hence, after the ‘‘ Babes” are disposed of, 


The 
babes, Tommy and Sally, are deliciously personi- 
fied by Mr. J. L. Toole and Miss Kate Kelly. 
Mr. Toole, dressed in a tunic and drawers, goes to 
the very extreme of absurdity, being fully seconded 
by Miss Kelly, as Sad/y, in innocent white muslin 
and a little sash. Add to this that the destroying 
bravo is Mr. Paul Bedford, and the admirable 
distribution of the piece must at once be seen. 
The best dialogue is a parody upon Prince 
Arthur and Hubert (King John) ; but, alas, some 
ill-natured critics will have it that the entire 
scene is not Mr. Byron's, is simply a ‘‘ flitting ” 
from one of Gilbert & Beckett's admirable 
burlesques. This assertion Mr. Byron denies 
in a letter to a contemporary. However, the 
entire performance produced roars of laughter 
and showers of applause, and when it is 
considered that this approbation is elicited 
in unusually severe dog-days the success of the 
piece may be declared certain. Miss Woolgar 
was admirable, as usual, but certainly a little 
self-satistied. Too much cannot be said in favour 
of the babes, and in conclusion it must be ad- 
mitted Mr. Byron has presented the Adelphi 








company with a more carefully written compo- 
sition than he has yet produced. The Spanish 
dancers have also appeared at this theatre during 
the week, and greatly contribute to the enter. 
tainment. Now, as it has been for many years 
past, the splendid natural dancing of these hand- 
some people is received with wild applause, 
induced possibly by re-action, sickened as English 
audiences have been for so long a time with the 
meretricious Parisian ballet and posture-making. 

Determined to offer as much novelty as possible 
Mr. Webster has engaged Mr. and Mrs. Henri 
Drayton for a few nights. These artistes have 
not been very successful. 

Mr. B. Webster, still determined to vary his 
bill to an unprecedented extent, produced 
yet another novelty on Thursday last, entitled 
An Old Offender, from the French, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. In the original, the ‘old 
offender” is one of those interesting criminals 
whom Bulwer exhibits in his earlier novels, and 
whom the clever M. Scribe has made his frequent 
heroes on more occasions that we can name. In 
the piece produced on Thursday, which comes 
from the able pen of Mr. Planché, the hero is no 
thief at all, but simply Mr. Cymon Purefoy 
(Mr. Toole), who, blind with love, follows his 
conqueror, Artimesia (Miss H. Simms), to the 
house of her uncle Dr. Goggles, who is in 
the commission of the peace, and to whom 
a Bow Street officer, following the traces of 
an ‘‘ old offender” applies for information. Now, 
on the best terms with the doctor is a pre- 
sumed baronet, intent on marriage with Arti- 
mesia, but he is the real offender, and being a man 
of some ingenuity he manceuvres so cleverly that 
when he denounces Cymon as Jack Sheppard, Dr. 
Goggles (My. Selby) immediately directs his arrest, 
and the unhappy swain is marched off to jail. 
But William White is a thief who has deceived 
Dr. Goggles, J.P., so far as to enter his service in 
a menial capacity, and the ruling passion being 
strong within him, he liberates the supposed 
king of thieves, Mr. Cymon Purefoy, who is con- 
ducted with much state to a low ale-house, where 
William White and several other respectables pay 
him that court which is due to the immortal Jack ; 
and here the great point of the piece is seen—the 
agony of Cymon while forced to perform the deeds 
of a highwayman, one of which is the capture of 
Artimesia, proposed in the first instance by 
William White himself. Enjin, W. W. is arrested, 
also the fictitious baronet. Mr. Cymon Purefoy 
comes forth innocent, luminous, heroic, and Dr. 
Goggles is touching, and hands over his Artimesia 
to Cymon himself for ever. The piece was 
fairly successful, though in consequence of its 
farcical nature its extension over two acts is & 
mistake. Indeed it may be said of the Adelphi 
performances just at present, that however sue- 
cessful, they want balance ; the only earnestness 
belongs to the splendid Spanish dancers. M:. 
Toole exerted himself immensely, and what suc- 
cess the piece has received is mainly attributable 
to him, though Mr. Selby certainly deserves @ 
good word. The piece was well put upon the 
stage. 





Drury LANE THEATRE.—What may be de- 
duced from Mr. Smith’s new tactics? Not only 
has he got together the greatest number of 
artistes an operatic company ever contained ; not 
only has he exhibited the whole of that company 
in a single night, and through the medium of 
seven or eight scraps from various operas, but 
this wondrous manager has reduced the prices of 
admission to such a depth, that the gods will be 
able to hear the seven or eight scraps of operas 
and the whole of the company for sixpence. 





HAyMARKET THEATRE.—The benefit taken by 
the charming and painstaking Miss Reynolds on 
Wednesday night was signalised by the revival 
of Murphy’s comedy of Know your Own Mind, a 
piece obviously presented to give Miss Reynolds 
the opportunity to appear in the character of 
Lady Bell; for, omit this character, and the 
comedy is a dull affair, in which everybody is 
about to do a great deal, and does nothing. Lady 
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Bell is a character which precisely suits Miss 
Reynolds ; for, while in the first scenes she is a 
happy Vivacious woman, whose kindlier nature 
has not been evoked, the fear of desertion by her 
lover, as the comedy proceeds, is delightfully ex- 
hibited by the actress; but we are bound to 
object to the introduction of a new song into the 
revival of an old comedy. The performances also 
consisted of the Contested Election, and a little 
ballet, fresh and brisk, entitled Hallowe'en. 





Surrey THEATRE.—An English version of 
Alexandre Dumas’s play of Les Filles de Marbre 
has been played here for a few nights, and witi 
great success, as might have been expected, for 
this work, considered apart from the plot, is full 
of good writing and much truth. 





SrranD THEATRE.—We last week hoped to offer 
some particulars with respect to Quixote Junior, 
produced last week at this house, anticipating the 
discovery of the original in the gallery of Lope 
de Vega, but before the 2,200 works ascribed to 
that author we stood confounded. However, 
some communications have been made with several 
Spanish scholars, and from one of them we have 
received the following letter : 

Sir,—I had the pleasure of your favour yesterday 
evening, and immediately began to search every Spanis 
book I possess, but I could not find anything of a positive 
nature to say that Quixote Junior is Vega’s. Owing to 
the crowd of pieces written by that genius, and others 
published under his name which he would not acknowledge 
as his own, it is a matter of no small difficulty to ascertain 
the truth of the point in question. Some years after the 
appearance of “ Don Quixote” before the public, several 
lampoons were written upon that work, and, I believe, 
Moneto wrote one of the “‘ Wind.’”’ The object of all these 
Jampoons was to prove the pride and stiffness of the 
Austrian-Castilian Court and Nobility; many of them are 
lost, and others very scarce and difficult to be met with 
even in Madrid. , . 

Tam very very sorry that I cannot answer satisfactorily 
your question, but hope on another occasion to be more 
successful. ; 

Iam, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
July 20, 1859. M. bE M———. 


We trust at an early opportunity, with the 
goodwill of the writer, to say something more on 
this subject. 





PAYABLE ON DEMAND.—We have received the 
following letter from Mr. Taylor which we print 
with much pleasure. Mr. Taylor is one of the 
most brilliant writers the English stage can boast 
of, and it is a satisfaction to rectify any error 
which may tend to deprive him of the great merit 
of originality.—[Ep. Lrr. Gaz.] 


To the Editor of the LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Lavender Sweep, Wandsworth. 

July 21. 
S1r,—With reference to a passage in your notice of my 
drama, ‘“‘ Payable on Demand,” in last week’s LITERARY 
Gazettg, will you permit me to state that the drama is 
entirely original, and that I have not been indebted for 
any part of it to any French original, whether directly or 

indirectly. 
I have the honour to be, 
our obedient servant, 
Tom Taytor. 





_THE ConTesteD ELEcTION.—We did hope to 
give some particulars respecting the charge 
brought against Mr. Tom Taylor in last week's 
Atheneum, to the effect that his comedy of Zhe 
Contested Election is taken from a farce entitled 
Our Town, produced in the country. At 
present the impeachment is vague, and even if 
the idea of The Contested Election has been taken 
from Our Town, that does not prove the entire 
comedy a robbery. This work is eminently witty, 
and very characteristic of Mr. Taylor's style ; 
hence we hesitate to believe the statement of the 
Athenewm. Again, might not Mr. Taylor and 
Mr. Davies have drawn their comedies from a 
common source? It is to be hoped we shall be 
able to fully consider this subject next week. 





VAUXHALL GanrpEeNs.—As an old coquette, 
after a lingering, slumbering age, wakes up to a 
few bright moments before the last scene of all, so 
Vauxhall, destined at last to swell the ranks of 
suburban tenements, lights up for a final week of 
the usual entertainments, If the announcements 











speak the truth, Monday is the closing night of the 
once great Vauxhall, to be known only for the 
future in memory and the pages of ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair.” Since the opening of the gardens the 
crowds have been as numerous, if not so fashion- 
able, as they were in the grand Vauxhall era. 
There have been fireworks, two bands, equestrian 
performances, a ballet; and lastly, and most 
importantly, dancing to a tremendous extent. 





Surrey Garpens.—These gardens continue 
open and attractive. The present director and 
manager, M. Schallern, caters well and deserves 
success, 
band is capital and industrious, and the vocal 
entertainment more than respectable ; for even 
when some such star as Mr. Sims Reeves or Miss 
Dolby is absent, the choir of 200 voices is very 
good hearing. As for the jugglers and rifle practice, 
we will not speak of them. An exhibition of 
fireworks terminates the entertainment. 





JAMES THE FIRST’S LETTER BOOK. 


James I. to the King of Denmark. Fraternal relations 
making their interests mutual, he sent his Majesty a 











| Archdukes of Austria on the subject. 
The grounds are in admirable order, the | 





it is of great importance to him to resist the attacks and 
misdeeds of the Turks in all parts of the Mediterranean. 
But suggests to him how much injury may be done to the 
English merchants, and recalls to his recollection the case 
of the May Flower, captured by his sailors and taken into 
Leghorn, and the too clear case of Gifford, who under the 
British flag took twenty Turks, and took them to Leghorn 
also. 1605, December? 

James I. to the King of Spain. Requests the restitu- 
tion to his subjects of an English ship called the Tria//, 
taken and spoiled more than a year past, on the coast of 
Sicily, by Spaniards. 1606, January. 

James I. to the King of Denmark. Has written to the 
King of Spain respecting his request for an alleviation of 
the duties exacted of Danish merchants trading to Spain, 
and advises his Majesty to send some fit person to the 
1606, January. 

James I. to the King of Denmark. Sends the answer 
of the English merchants to his Majesty’s requests. He 


, will not wonder that their opinion has | ee1 sometimes 


messenger, when he escaped the hands of the con- | 


spirators in August, 1600; so now he hastens to send him 
the particulars of a crime, far more atrocious and more 
treasonable than any which have ever been undertaken, 
or than ever was conceived in spirit and purpose so fear- 


fully horrid and detestable, contrived by the professors of | 


the Roman and Papistical religion. They two being the 
Sovereigns against whom the plots of the Papists are 
chiefly directed, it is requisite that he should have full 
knowledge of the matter; and therefore he (King James) 
sends his Majesty a short but accurate narrative of it 
by the perusal of which he will learn that he has escaped, 
and will rejoice and give God thanks for his satety. 
1605, November. [The letter thus abstracted is here also 
printed in extent. 

To the K. of Denmark. Danie Regi.—Jacobus, Xc. 
Quia nihil est in rebus nostris siue prosperis, siue adversis, 
siue letis, siue tristibus, quod ad nos magnopere pertineat, 
quin id ipsum etiam pro fraterna necessitudine maximis- 
que internos benevolentiz vinculis Ser. v™ attingat, quem- 
admodum antehac cum nefariis et conscelaratis prodi- 
torum manus exitio nostro intentas quinto die Augusti 
anno (sic) [1600] supra millesimo 
divini numinis beneficio evasimus ejus rei nuncium 
ad Ser. v™ confertim perferendum curavimus, ita 
nunc nosmet continere non possumus quin flagitii 
longe atrocioris et proditionis omnium que post homi- 
num memoriam usquam gentium susceptw# aut mente 
animoque concepte sunt, maxime horribilis et detestandz 
Ser. v™ quam primum certiorem faciamus ; eoque magis 
quod cum ab hominibus Romane ac Papistice religionis 
(vel impurissime D sar superstitionis) sectatores ac 
vindices semet profitentibus suscepta sit cumque inter 
omnes Reges nos duo jam simus reliqui in quos Papista- 
rum consilia conatusque maxime dirigantur, non solum ob 
ea que diximus necessitudinis et amoris vincula, sed 
etiam ob communem qua conjuncti sumus religionis 
causam hanc rem a Ser. v™ intelligi conveniat. Sed cum 
multa divine erga benignitatis et clementiz eaque eximia 
extiterint argumenta, tum nullum potuit esse illustrius vel 
admirabilius quam quod isto tam imminenti vel presenti 
potius periculo nos liberavit, tamque horrendum facinus 
in gloriam suam nostramque et subditorum nostrorum 
letitiam converterit. Quod ita patefactum compressumque 
est, ut (subditis nostris omnibus tam execrabile flagitium 
communi odio detestantibus) non militem conscribi, non 
arma capi, non ullam fere vim adhiberi necesse fuerit, 
illiusque flagitii autores sine ulla fere perturbatione aut 
strepitu interfectiaut deprehensisint. Atque hec quidem 
solent esse Dei opera mirifica qui eo majora nonnunquam 
ostendit pericula, ut majorem declares suam et potentiam 
et gratiam quam quo sepius experti sumus eo magis illi 
nos esse dilectos firmioringsa ejus presidio munitos confi- 
dimus. Sed utreitotius seriem particulatim Ser. v™ intel- 
ligat (que longiuscula esset si hisce literis eum complecti 
vellemus) separatim narrationem brevem sed verissimam 
adjungendam curavimus qu una cum hisce literis ad 
Ser. v™ perferetur. Qua perlecta nos mirifice liberatos 
esse intelligetis et letabimini. Ac nobiscum Deo prepo- 
tenti nostre salutis propugnatori singulares gratias 
agetis; cujus presidio Ser. v™ vestraque omnia ardentis- 


| praising the conduct of his Highness’s ambass: 


considered ; hope had been entertained that all the ques- 
tions of duties, fishing, &c., had been arranged before ; 
but if the answer now sent should please his Majesty, it 
will give much pleasure. 1606, January. 

James I. to the Chancellor of Denmark. The matters 
about the freights, fishing, &c., are now concluded; and 
he hopes the answers will be satisfactory to the King. 
1606, January. 

James I. to the Duke of Florence. Requests his atten- 
tion to the case of an attack made, under his Highness’s 
name, by an English vessel called the Royal Merchant, 
Richard Cokain, owner, upon a Turkish ship called the 
Great Sultan in the Mediterranean, in which attack pro- 
perty of a large amount had been taken, the Turkish ship 
— and the crew taken prisoners to Leghorn. 1606, 

anuary. 

J conte I. to the Duke of Venice. A letter of compliment 
or, Sir 
Nicholas Molineo, who is returning to Venice, and upon 
whom his Majesty has conferred the order of knight- 
hood. 1606, January. 

James I. to the Marquis of Mirovia. Returns thanks 
for the repeated expression of his sincere good will. 
1606, February. 

James I. to the Count of Emden. Received his letters 
by his Chancellor Thomas Franz. Regrets his mis- 
fortune, as it affects all other princes, and has com- 
missioned Sir Ralph Winwood to make every endeavour 
for the reduction of his subjects to their duty. 1606, 
February. 

James I. to the King of Poland. Congratulations un 
his second marriage into a family so illustrious; the 
union being the more agreeable since the firm treaty 


| made with Spain, and all the princes connected with 


simis precibus commendamus. Dat., &c. 1605, November. | 


James I. to the Count of Emden. Acknowledges the 
good judgment and good will he has displayed in a present 
of some falcons. ' 1605, November. 

James I. to the Duke of Brunswick. Grieves that the 
residents of Brunswick should have fallen away from their 
duty and loyalty, and wishes he could allay those evils as 
he desires todo. Has written the letters he desired re- 
specting the Hanse Towns; but regrets he cannot give 
them the required aid of money, his necessary expenses 
having been so great since he came to England, that he 
has been scarcely able to meet them. 1605, November. 

James I. to the Hanse Towns. Requests them to aid the 
Duke of Brunswick against his rebellious subjects. 1605, 
November. 

James I. to the Emperor of Germany. Requests him to 
aid the Duke of Brunswick against his rebellious subjects, 
who have in the most disgraceful manner, and for a most 
base example, taken up arms against his Highness. 1605, 
December, Westminster. 


James I, to the Duke of Florence, Doubts not but that 





the Austrian family now deserving his good wishes. 
1606, February. 

James I. to the Duke of Urbino. Thanks for the ex- 
pression of good will, and congratulations on the birth of 
his son. 1606, February. 

James I, to the Duke of Brunswick. Thinking that the 
service of military men will at this time be most 
opportune has been induced to recommend this gentle- 
man, Mr. Richard Barker, formerly of the body guard of 
Queen Elizabeth, who is desirous to be employed in his 
Highness’s service. 1606, February. 

(To be continued.) 








MISCELLANEA. 


—eo—— 


A TRIAL has taken place at York which is note- 
worthy from the able defence adopted. A young 
voter of Northallerton was missed on the polling 
day of the last election in this borough, and the 
result was a prosecution under the Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Act for abducting this said voter. On 
the part of the prosecutor it was stated that he, 
being easily led, first drank with the defendant, 
and was then abducted and kept away from the 
polling booth till after it was closed, the counsel 
adding that the defendant and his assistants were 
men of good position, and possibly had no know- 
ledge whatever of the penalties they were incur- 
ring. For the defence it was ingeniously urged 
that the prosecutor desired to vote for the 
‘*blues,” while his father, under whose control 
he still continued, directed him to vote for the 
‘*vellows;” hence the blue party had not 
abducted the prosecutor, but it was preconcerted 
that he should be apparently abducted in order to 
avoid the father’s anger. From all of which the 
counsel for the defence deduced that the father of 
the prosecutor and not the defendant had violated 
the Corrupt Practices Act. The jury found for the 
defendant. We hear the costs in this case are 
immense. 

PuystciAN Cure THysEL¥.—In a little quiet 
sentence touching Once a Week which the 
Atheneum printed last week, we read a condemna- 
tion of the use of the sign ‘‘&e.” after the names 
of the illustrators. Now let any reader examine 


, that very issue of the Atheneum, and he may draw 


his own conclusions. 
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DENMA N, 
NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


ORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s, per dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDE D, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
public and a constantly —— connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them 


A Pint sical of both for 24 stamps. 
Wine 1n Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 


a BRANDY, Pale or Brown, lis. per gallon, or 30s. 
on dozen 


— Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





RITISH SHELLS.—SOWERBY’S ILLUS- 

TRATED INDEX, price a coloured 24s, plain, contains aLt 

the known species, 700 Figures 0’ pecies, of which 50 are newly 

introduced. With’ Names, ~-A A oh ralities, Introductions, and 
General Information. 


Siupxin & Co., or from the Author direct, ig free, &c., 
9,2 embroke Square, Kensingtor 





oe War 
CHOICE OF PEARLS—HEBREW AND 


ENGLISH. Price 6s. Embracing a collection of Ethical 
‘Sentences and Maxims, originally compiled from the Arabic, by 
SALOMAN IBN GABIROL, 1040. Corrected after five different 
MSS., translated and illustrated by the Rey. B. H. Ascurr. 





Trupner & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Complete in Two Vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, price 10s, 


MANUAL OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
AND MOTHS. By H. T. STAINTON, ,Editor of “The En- 
tomologist’s Annual.” 
This work contains descriptions of nearly 2000 species, interspersed 
with observations on their peculiarities and times of appearance, 
&c., and is illustrated with more than 200 woodcuts. 


Joun Van Voonst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, large 8vo. price 21s. 
WITH 200 ILLUSTRATIONS OF INTERESTING OBJECTS. 
a aa 
CATALOGUE OF ANTIQUITIES, 
WORKS OF ART, 
AND HISTORICAL SCOTTISH RELICS, 


EXHIBITED IN THE MUSEUM OF 


THE ARCHEOLOGICAL Rig lois ITU “tk OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 


During their Annual Meeting, held in Edinburgh, July, 1856. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, K.G. 


“COMPRISING NOTICES AND EXAMPLES OF THE PORTRAITS OF 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, COLLECTED ON 
THAT OCCASION, ETO. ETC, 





*,” Her Majesty having graciously permitted the limited use of 
an Engraving of the Lennox Jewel executed for herself, copies of 
the Catalogue may be had, containing this subject illuminated in the 
highest style of Art, price 21. 28. Early application to the Publishers 
or to the Trade is recommended, as, owing to the elaborate nature of 
this illustration, great care and skill are required in its execution, 
and it can, consequently, only be intrusted to few hands. 





Edinburgh: Tomas Constante & Co. 
London: Hamitron, Avams, & Co. 





The HOLIDAY NUMBER, with Illustrations, price 6d. of 
INGSTONS MAGAZINE FOR BOYS. 


An Entertaining Monthly Miscellany. Edited by Wm. H. 

G. KINGSTON, Esq., Author of “ Peter the Whaler,” &. Contain- 

Er Articles on Sports and Games, and other Papers suitable for the 
olidays. 

The first four Numbers are still to be had. Each price 6d. post 
free. The following notices of the Press will indicate the satisfac- 
tion — which this favourite periodical has universally been re- 
ceive 


“© Kingston’s Magazine for Boys ’ has been posted to sc mie and 
the brief criticism we get back is ‘Stunning! Send No. 
Atheneum. 

“ This nicely got-up and beautifully illustrated magazine cannot 
fail to be a favourite with the class to which it is espec ially 
addressed.”— Weekly Mail. 

“The present number gives us no cause to alter the good opinion 
we have formed of this periodical. There is a good variety of 
matter, well written, thoroughly boyish, and full of spirit. “The 
illustrations are also very good. If we have any boy readers, we 
cordially recommend them to try it; at all events, parents who value 
our o inion should do so.” —Union. 

r. Kingston will be hailed in many a school as a‘ jolly good 
fellow.’ He is already a favourite among boys, and if we mistake 
not, his magazine will render him famous for at least another 
generation.’ *—Journal of Education. 

“This is just the thing for boys—full of that sort of reading which 
most delights them. If succeeding numbers be equal to this one, 
boys throughout the country will be grateful to the publishers for 

he boon they give them.” —Hull Advertiser. 

“ A new sixpenny magazine. Itis full of varied and interesting 
matter well suited for boys, and for girls too. It is illustrated with 
some good engravings.” —Leeds Intelligencer. 

“A wholesome, healthy, and hearty tone pervades this miscel- 
lany, which no boy can read w ithout becoming better and braver. " 
for ai the incidents are cast in that peculiar mould which no Eng- 
lish boy ean fail to appreciate.”’—Shrewsbury Chronicle. 

“* Kingston’s M zine for Boys’ is already an established literary 
fact. It is admirably done, and is pervaded by afresh hearty tone 
that makes it well adapted for juveniles.” ress. 

* Kingston's Magazine for Boys’ is as healthy and good in tone 
as it is possible to be.” —Literary Gaz ette. 


London: Boswontu & Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 








Exuir10n OF CHROMO- LITHOGRAPHS 


is RE-OPENED in Messrs. ROWNEY & Co.’s Fine Art 
Gallery, 52, Rathbone Place. The collection comprises pee imens of 
their beautiful art, after Turner, Stanfield, Roberts, Cattermole, 
Mulready, Hunt, Ric hardson, De Wi int , Copley Fielding, Prout, and 
many other eminent artists. Open daily from 11 till 7 o'clock. 
Admission free on signing the visitors’ book. 





UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 
“ London, Secretary’s Office, 21st January, 1859. 
“Sir,—After a long course of experiments with your Patent 
Economising Gas Burners, the result of which is highly satisfactory, 
the Committee have decided on their adoption throughout the Clu 
and I herewith enclose order for same. 
“Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Huppert G, pe Carteret, Secretary. 
“Mr. H.W. ‘Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” 


re ej UNIOR 


“PARTHENON CLUB, LONDON. 


“ Secretary’s Office, 28th February, 1859. 

* Sin,—I beg to inform you that the trial of your Patent Economis~ 
ing Gas Burners has been very satisfactory, and the Committee have 
decided on their adoption throughout the Club. I have therefore to 
request that they be fitted up without delay. Iam, &c., 


(Signed) “WittiaM HENRY DE Canruaer, 
“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” “* Secretary.” 


€9 
Price 2s, each. (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) 


Crry Deror :—69, FLEET STREET." H. W. H. 
Wesr-Enp Derror:—326, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, 
LONDON. 





As no other Burner really and scientifically 
speaking economises Gas, none are genuine unless 
marked thus :— 









RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


— xT hy 
Vy JHITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages :—Ist, facility 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exe 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn wit 
the body, by night or » 
without the slightest inc: onvenience to the wearer, and is perfec tly 
concealed from observation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our = ualified ap- 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other a paratus or truss ag 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of etl Ty in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the King's College Hospital, & '. G. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital ; W. Bow- 
man, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College Hospital ; 
T. Callaway , Esq., 8 
Coulson, Esq., Sur 
C 









enior Assistant Surgeon to Guy s Hospital ; w. 
on to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard 
ling, Esq., F ., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan lice Force ; 
Axton Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 
S.; dames Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss Society: ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., and many others. 
A descriptive circular may be had by Post,and the Truss i 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the cir- 
cumference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manu- 


facturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d. , 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. ‘ed. 
Price of an Umbilical ‘Truss, 42s. and’ 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piecadilly. 


TO aE 

BE LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 
4 'The material of which these are made i s recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE y and 
the best invention for giving efficient and oa Al eRe in all 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS RICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. 

to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


















@ Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAT. ATTRACTION, and to health and 
longevity by the proper mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestimable value 
in Improving and Beautifying the Teeth, § Strengthening the Gums, 
and in rendering the Breath sweet and pure. It eradicates Tartar 
from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and 
preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a Pearl-like whiteness.— 
Price 2s, 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


This Royally patronised and Ladies esteemed Specific exerts the 
most soothing, cooling, and purifying action on the Skin, eradicates 
Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and_ Discolorations, produc: es a 
healthy-purity "of complexion “7 a softness and delicacy of Skin. — 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle 


CAUTION .—The only Genuine of each bears the name of “ ROW- 
LANDS’ ” preceding that of the Article on the Wrapper or Label. 


SOLD BY A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 





ORTLOCK’S, Oxford Street, near 

Park.—_JOHN MORTL OCK respectfully informs the Public 
that he has the largest variety of CHIN 
London, amongst which will be found Minton, Rose, &c., at the 
lowest price for cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 


Hyde | 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE 
BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEANE’S 
ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1700. 
>| T)EANE'S TABLE CUTLERY has been cele. 
brated for more than 150 years for quality and cheapness, 


The stock is extensive and complete, affording a choice suited to the 
taste and means of every purchaser. 











Prices :— 
Best Transparent Ivory— 

Perdoz. 8. d. Per doz. 8. r Per _ 8d 

Table knives....33 0 | Dessert do. ......28 Carvers ........11 ¢ 
Best ditto— 

Table knives....29 0] Dessert do. ...... 23 0 | Carvers .........9 9 
Fine ditto— 

Table knives....23 0] Dessert do. ......18 0| Carvers ........7 6 
Good ditto— 

Table knives....16 0 | Dessert do....... 12 0| Carvers ........56 
Kitchen— 

Table knives....10 0 | Dessert do. ...... 8 0| Carvers ...... 226 


Ladies’ Scissors of the finest steel, the most finished w: orkmanship 
andin choice variety. Scissorsin handsome case: s adapted for presents, 

Penknives and every description of pocket cutlery. 

Deane’s Monument Razor has been 150 years before the pealie, and 
isa plain, thoroughly good Old English Razor. Price 2s 


Nal 
OMESTIC BATHS.—A very large variety 
of SHOWER BATHS of the most improv ed construction, 
also, vapour, hip, plunging, sponging, nursery, an nd every deserip- 
tion’of Baths for dome stic use. DEAN B'S BATHS are distinguished 
for their superior finish, strength of material, and great durability; 
while the prices are on that low scale for w hich their establishment 
has so long been celebrated 
For Illustrations and Prices see their wher! apa on “ Baths and 
Bathing,” to be had gratuitously, on application 


RAWING-ROOM STOVES. — A large and 
handsome collection of BRIGHT STOVES, for the. Drawing 
r Dining-room, embracing all the newest Designs. Deane & Co. 
avo applied to these and other ¢ lasses of Register Stoves, Patented 
Improvements, economising the consumption of Fuel, for which the 
highest Testimonials have been given. 
Hot Air Stoves, in New and Ornamental Patterns, with ase ending 
jaa flues, suitable for Churches, Public Buildings, Halls, 
Ops, 


GPOONS AND FORKS.—Silver Pattern Spoons 

and Forks.—All the newest and best designs of these Cheap, 
useful, and elegant Articles in Electro-Silvered and Deanean Plate. 

Prices of Electro-plated Spoons and Forks :— 

Table Forks + per doz. 38. 31s. 

Table Spoons ee ” 40s. 33s, 

Dessert Forks 

Dessert Shana 

‘Tea Spoon “ ‘188. i. 6d. 

Mustard mi Salt, per pair, 3s. ‘Sugar Bows, 3s. 6d. 


OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, LONDON BRIDGE. 
*." Send for Deane’s Furnishing List, Free on application. 


TRADE x MARK. 


SUMMER DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


HIS is superior to anything of the kind 
known.”—Lancet. Obtain it” from ‘amily Grocers, or 
Chemists who do not substitute inferior articles. The most whole- 
some part of Indian Corn, it is preferred to the best Arrow Root; 
for Breakfast, boiled simply with milk ; Dinner or Supper, in 
puddings, warm or cold, Blancmange, Cake, &ec., and_ especially 
suited to the delicacy of children and invalids, Packets, 16 02. Sd. 


Paisley ; 774, Market Street, Manchester; Dublin; 
23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 






















HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNER REGU- 
LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), adopted by all the principal Gas 
Companies. Saving 50 per cent. for Argand and all other burners; 
acts horizontal or vertical ; flame invariable ; cost of each light less 
than one farthing per hour; consists of a double chamber, the inner 
perforated, covered with a diaphragm, giving action to a spherical 
valve. Price 3s. each. (One sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage 
stamps.) Sold by all gasfitters, and by the Patentee, Mr. Gro. K 
Grve.tn, C.E.,11, Heathcote Street, Gray’s Inn Road, "London, WC. 





NI ia al ‘T oT “] fel 
HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BED- 
STEAD (Geyelin’s Patent) combines the advantages of me- 
tallic bedsteads with the comfort of a spring mattrass at less than 
half the cost : certified by medical men as the best and most comfort- 
able bedstead ever invented. They cannot possibly har! ear 
vermin. Exhibited and sold by Txos. Perry & Son, 463, Ne 
Oxford Street, and R. W. Winriety & Son, 141, Fleet Strect, Lani, 
and Birmingham ; also by all Bedstead Manufac turers, Upholsterers, 
and Ironmongers, from 50s. upwards; and at the Court of Inven- 
tions, Crystal Palace. 





URE WATER. — The Best and Cheapest 

Filters ever introduced are the PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
FILTERS. Price from 3s. upwards. Tlustrated lists sent free om 
application to Messrs. Harrison & Co., 62, Fleet Street, London. 





ILTERS.—The only PATENT CHARCO: AL 
FILTER is that of the Moulded Carbon Company. It is pre- 
nounced by all who have tried it to be the most simple, durable, and 


perfect filter ever produced. Filters capable of removing all ordinary 
impurities from rain, river, pond, and spring waters, so that it may 
| be drunk with the most pentent < confidence as regards its wholesome 
Aand EARTHENWARFin | 


| 


quality, may be had at from 3s. upwards.—Sold wholesale and retail 
by HARRY & Co., 62, Fleet Street, London, of whom price lists 
ma had 
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THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 


No. 122, Part Matt, 8. W. 


HE above Company has been formed for the 
of supplying | the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
pamilles with PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving 
‘of at least 30 per cent. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY 


FRICAN PORT 2 
souTH abe finest ever introduced into this nner. 


VICTORIA SHERRY 32s 
ROYAL Ke A truly excellent and natural wine. 
5 ING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 338s. 
SPARE ual to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 


SPLEN. OLD PORT 
— ‘Ten years in the wood. 


PALE COGNAC BRANDY 
Bottles kages included, and free to any London Railway 
=e Station. 
scash, Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 


Term 





i acta 
WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
Our VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY 


IRA, &c.,of which we hold an extensive stock,are now 
Nite condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
ti imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 
Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 
vered free to any London Railway Terminus. 
semered reference prior to delivery. 
r wine to be pure and unadulterated, and IT have no 
aeaheties being far more wv holesome than the artificial mixtures 
old for genuine 8: 
— ‘ — LETHE BY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, lis. per gallon. 


¥ & HU GHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
acme 27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 


Terms, cash, 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—+— 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 

inform the Commercial W' orld, Scholastic Institutions, and the 

ae! generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 

for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 

spirit of the times, he has introduced a NEw seErtxs of his 

uctions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 

MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
universal ‘approbation, and de fy competition. 

Fach Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with Tabel outside, and the fac-simile of his signature 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, ,J.G. has 
introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold eer by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the’ Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
No. 91, JOHN STREET, Bos YORK; se a 37, GRACECHURCH 

TREET, LONDO 





ARNS & CO”S WINDOW POLISH for 
wick! cow alah CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
and other @ NDOWS, MIRRORS, &c., and instantly re- 
moving GREASE or ‘the DEPOSIT of GAS, &e. &e, 


*,’ By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced, 


Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


61] and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 and 59, 
Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859. 
Gentlemen, —Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 
Plate mt Chandeliers, and'Front, we are happy to state the effect 
beyond our expectations ; we beg therefore to request you 
will coe us, at your earliest convenience, a dozen boxes of the 
Polish. We are, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
To Messrs. Barns & Co. Amort, Broruens, & Co. 


66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
Gentlemen, —Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 
and finding it answers every purpose it professes to do, request you 
will forward one dozen of yoursixpenny boxes. G.H.Smitu & Co, 


Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 1859. 
Gentlemen, —We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 
Your sending us one dozen ofsixpenny boxes) Joun Hanvey & Co, 


Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, and ee Street. 
March 21st, 185: 
toentlemen,—The Window Polish we have had wo you appears 
res very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving time in 
work ; we will thank you to way ap a-dozen boxes at your 
convenience. We are, yours, Honor & Orcnarp. 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY & ny Finsbury Pavement. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
D IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced re 
HER MAJESTY’S RD. S$ LAUNDRESS to be THE FINE ST STARCH 


SHE Evae US 

YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inf ds are t 
Sold by all Chandlers Srovien «7 kinds are often substituted. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON, 





KAU- -DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
4 though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 
to be peculiarly free from ac idity,and very superior to recent impor- 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per dozen ; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 





THE NEW MORNING DRAUGHT. 
OOPER’S SELTZER POWDERS 


make a most agreeable, effervescing, tasteless Aperient 
morning draught, and are acknowledged by every one who try them 
to be infinitely superior in every respect to any Seidlitz Powders, 
effervescing more briskly, are quite tasteless, are painless in opera- 
tion, and effective in result. Mixed as suggested in the directions, 
even children take them with a relish. Sold in 2s, 6d. boxes, by 
Hoorer, Chemist, London Bridge ; also by Sancer,150,Oxford Stree 
and on order by all Druggists through the L ondon wholesale houses. 





a rep a 
¢ NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long bee s practised 
by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. He tling 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing Pex anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or 
any friend in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of 
their Mom stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny post 
stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Strect, London, 
andt ney will receive, ina few days, a minute detail of the mental 
and moral qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the 
writer, with many other things hitherto unsuspected. ‘I am 
pleased with the accurate description you have given of myself.”— 
Miss Jones. 





r TANT rTy + 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIL AR 
is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &¢.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, str 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check sy 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by upw 
100 Physici ians, for promoting a fine, healthy head ‘of h 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, "69, 
Castle Street , Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. ( arter 
writes, “ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new hair. 
—Sergt. 3 raven, “Through using it T have an excellent moustache.” 
—Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets for other customers.’ 





W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTF ITTING WARE- 
15, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, —OUTFITS for 
and China, for Naval and Mehic ary - Ottice rs, Cadets, 

Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing for ge ntlemen’s home use, 
al and Military uniforms and civilian dr of the best 

land workmanship , shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c., ladies’ out 
urniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing 
every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 

suited to al! climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich. 





ASTHMA.—ANOTHER CURE OF 39 YEARS’ ASTHMA BY 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.- 

“17, Church Lane, Hull.—Sir,—I have suffered more than | I 
can dese ribe from the effects of an asthma, which has for years ren 
dered my days irksome and my nights slee: pless. It was brought on 
by cold while a accompanying the retreat of Sir John Moore. I have 
had the ablest advice, but nothing has given me ae- -tenth part of 
the benefit which Dr. "Locock’ 's Wafers have, &¢.— UTER ERRING 
Ton, late Grenadier Guards.”’ (Witness, Mr. J.C. Getahacas druggist, 
Market Place, Hull.) 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief and a 
rapid cure of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the 
breath and lungs. 

TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
for clearing 7 strengthening the voice ; they he a pleasant 
taste. Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and lls. Sold by all medicine vendors. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND “ON oTMENT.— 


Determination of blood to the head, flushing, blushing, aie 
tation and shortness of breath, are cured by these great re ors of 
the heart’s impulse. Under Holloway’s grand spec ifies the current 
of blood throughout the body becomes steady and unchanged by the 
passing thought, hence the suffusion of chest and cheeks is avoided, 
and nervous embarrassment prevented. They, in like manner, remove 
excessive sensibility, so often the oppone nt to the ease and grace 
inherent in the healthful and styong nerved frame, and eradic: te the 
doubts of the nervous. In intellects declining from intense study, 
ree living, or over anxiety, no equal re y is attainable. Without 
exaggeration they give muscular energy to the paralysed and ease to 
the pained. 





NEW MODE OF ACQUIRING WEALTH. 
{EE the Prospectus of THE PUBLIC LIFE 


tO ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47, Charing © ross, London, which 
me scribes the way to obtain £10,000 CONSOLS PAYABLE DURING 

LIF 000 CONSOLS PAYABLE = DEATH. Premium 
One Guinea. No other charge nor liability. No Medieal Examina- 
tion. No references to Friends re quired. Male and Female lives 
admitted on equal terms. 

Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., to be made 
to G. J. Farrance, Managing Director, at the Chief Offices, 47, 
Charing Cross, London. 


*,* Agents wanted throughout the United Kingdom. 
MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES— 

24, MANCHESTER STREET, KING’S CROSS, LONDON. 


OANS from 5/. to 10007. granted to all parts 

of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, at 5 per 

cent., upon personal security, within three clear days. Forms of 
application sent upon receipt of three postage stamps. 


D. Dearie, Secretary. 
Also advances to any amount on property. 








OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DEPOSIT nant A.D. 1844), No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
London, 8.W.— WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY IN: 
TEREST, at Gas rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 30th June, are ready for delivery, and payable daily between 
the hours of 10 and 4. Peter Moraison, Managing Director. 
June 11th, 1859. 


Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 


EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3 WM. IV. 
[HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS 
EstasBlisHED 1823. 


» LONDON, 





DIRECTORS. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esa., Chairman. 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Esea., Deputy Chairman. 
Alfred Kingsford areas Esq. 
Henry Barnett, 
‘The Rt. Hon. E. 
rie, M.P. 

Edward Charrington, Esq. 

Augustus Keppe 


bs ‘sep oe Charles Glyn, Esq. 
r Alexander Duif Gordon, Bart. 
Kear Admiral Robert Gordon. 
arles Morris, Esq 
Saeme Kettilby Rickards, Esq. 
Stephenson, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
John Howell, E: sq. John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
Henry Robert i Richard Taylor, Esq. 
PuysiciAN—William Emmanuel Page, M.D. Oxon., No. 11, Queen 
Street, May Fair. 
Surcron—Benjamin Travers, Set , F.R.C.8., No. 49, Dover Street, 
Piceadilly. 
SoLiciror—Henry Young, Sea No. 12, Essex Street, Strand. 
Acrvary—James John Downes, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
SecreTany—Alexander Macdonald, Esq. 


P ie ydell Bouve- 





| Advantages: 





Mutual Assurance. 

The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual System. 

The whole of the Profits divided every Fifth Year. 

Assets amounting to 

During its existence the Socie ty has paid in ( ‘aims, 
and in reduction of Bonus Liability, nearly 

teversionary Bonuses have been added to Polici ies to 

the Extent of 

The last Bonus, declared in 1859, which ‘averaged 
£65 per cent. on the Premiums pi senaaicicants d to 

Policies in force 

The Annual Income exceeds 


£1,840,000 
2,000,000 
1,365,000 


475,000 

7,818 
. . : 260,000 

In pursuance of the mvantante practice of this Society, in the 
event of the Death of the Life Assured within the 15 days of grace,the 
Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the claim will be admitted, 
subject to the payment of such Premium. 

Assurances effected prior to 31st December, 1859, will participate in 
the Division in 1864 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained onapplicationto 
ALEXANDER Macponacp, Secretary. 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
INsTITUTED 1820, 
Directors 

GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., 
FREDERICK PATTISON, 

Thomas G. a ry, Esq. 

Esq. | 


James C. 
James Head, sq. | 


Chairman. 

Esq., Deputy-Chairman,. 
George Hibbert, Esq. 
Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 

Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 
J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
William R. Robinson, Esq. 
Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
Newman Smith, Esq. 


e Henry Cutler, Fsq. 
Davidson, Esq. 
George Field, Esq. 


SECURITY.—The assured are protected by a guarantee fund of 
upwards of a MILLION AND A HALF STERLING from the 
liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 

PROFITS. — Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the Profits, are 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The assured are entitle a to 
participate after payment of one premium. 

CLAIMS.—The Company. Lan Getrnres din payment of claims and 
additions upwards of £1,506 

Proposals for parame es may be made at the ChiefOffice as above; 

at the Branch Office, 16, Pail Mall, London; or to any of the agents 
throughout the kin ae mi. Samvrn Incaur, Actuary. 





N0O8kTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 


New Assurances during the past year +» £377,425 00 
Yielding in New Premiums 12,565 18 8 
Profit realised since the last septennial investig: ition” 


136,629 50 


Bonus declared of 1/. 5s. per cent. rer aNNuM on every policy 
opened prior to December 3ist, 1 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 31,345 16 56 
LONDON BOARD. 

SIR PETER LAURIE, 

John I. Glennie, Esq., 


Alderman, Chairman 
Deputy Chairman. 


William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, ra Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq.,Q.€ 


Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Plac e, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


Forms of Proposals, &c. y_ be obtained at the 
4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBU RY, LONDON, EC. 


Rovert Srracuan, Secretary. 


Prospectuses, 
Office, 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE, 


| NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 

PERSON IN EV EB a FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 

An annual payment of 3/. secures a fixed allowance of 61. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 1000/. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every description, by a policy in the RAILW AY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37 ,069/. 

Forms of pb yen and Prospectuses may be had at the Company's 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also Rait- 
WAY ACCIDENTS AL may be insured against by the Journey or 
year. Nocharge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 

Wittram J. Vian, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company : 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C 





JULY 23, 1859, 
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Now publishing, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


BEING THE FOURTH DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


*.* A Part is published every Month, price 2s. 6d., and a Volume at intervals of Four Months. The work will be completed in Twenty-four 
Monthly Parts or Siw Volumes. Vol. I., price 12s., is published. 








(HE following list exhibits the leading departments of the CycLopmpra or Arts AND ScieNcEs; and the names of 
some of the new Contributors are subjoined. This Division also includes all branches of Miscellaneous Information not contained in the other Three, 








PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ORIGINAL WORK. CONTRIBUTORS AND REVISERS—ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA, 
MATHEMATICS ( cme : A. Dz MorGan 
NOMY ... G. B. Atry, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Astronomer Royal. | 3,° . 
A. 


Dr Morgan, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Rosert Grant, M.A., F.R.A.S. 





STONE, M.D. (the late).—J. Smron, M.D.—T. Sovurnwoop R aaa Hospital. 
Ssitu, M.D.—W. Covutson.—J. Fartsn, A.M., Trinity College, E. ees vie ™M D 
Cambridge.—J. Pagxt, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.— W. ‘ eres, Ss 
Yovartt (the late), Veterinary Surgery. 

Sir ©. L. Eastiaxe, President °f Royal Academy.—R. Forp.—) 
Sir Epmunp Heap.—H. Howarp, R.A. (the late), Professor 
of Painting, Royal Academy.—R. Wxstmacott, R.A.—R. N. | G. R. Burnett, C. E. 
Wornvm, Keeper and Secretary of the National Gallery.—W. { Jamzs THornx (Fine Arts). 
Hoskin, Professor of Architecture at King’s College.—W. H. 
Lxrrps.—W. Ayrton, F.R.S., F.S.A. (the late). 

Proressor Davies, Woolwich. 

Hon. Captain Devereux, R.N. —- 

J. Nanrren, Professor of Mathematics, Royal Military College, — bs a hgg ~ uaa 
Sandhurst. sie aera iy 

Masor Procter, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

Rev. W. Hickey. ? 

Rev. W. L. Ruane (the late), Vicar of Winkfield. j J. Caters Morton, 

T. Bravery, Professor of Geometrical Drawing, Woolwich, and 
King’s College, London.—Epwarp Cowrrr (the late), Professor 
of Manufacturing Art and Machinery, King’s College, "Rosa | G. R. Burnett, C.E. 


MATERIA MEDICA, MEDICINE, SURGERY 


MATHEMATICAL, ASTRONOMICAL, AND Mathematics, at University College, London. ana aa A.M., F.R.S., Lucasian Professor, 
po OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS . ive _. re SneeErsuanks, A.M, (the late), Trinity College, Cam- Cniaran A Lecturer on Science, King’s College 

SU) YL. ads ridge. E. W 'B ear F RS ? 0 
DYNAMICS . | Rev. R. Murray (the late), Caius College, Cambridge. eM ae gh eet oe np. 
ELECTRICITY—MAGNETISM || A. Ross. ; ' Te nt ee ee 
EMERY 5 Sch getvssonvccsubsslvetupsocsodiedesen , Be. 

Dr. Day.—R. Pures, F.R.S. (the ett) —W. Barry, M.D.— 
Dr. Brecker (the late), of Berlin.—G. BUpp, M.D.—R.Dicxson, . F 

CHEMISTRY M.D.—Dr. Grernuitt, Trinity College, Oxford.—C. J. Jonn- E, Franxtanp, Ph.D., F.R.S. Lecturer on Che mistry, 


FINE ARTS, SCULPTURE, PAINTING, AR- 

CHITECTURE, &c. 
BUILDING AND ENGINEERING ............... 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


NAVIGATION anp MILITARY SCIENCES 


RURAL ECONOMY ...............csccescorcsrsesessoveees 


MANUFACTURES AND MACHINERY......... on 
: : —G. Dovp.—E. Norrrs, Royal Asiatic Society.—A. Ross.— | F202GE Dopp. 
J.T, Stanespy.—A. Ure, M.D., F.R.S. (the late). 


T. H. Key, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Comparative Grammar at University College, London —W. D. 
Curistiz, A.M,, Trinity College, Cambridge.—J. Hoppus, Pro- T.H.K 
fessor of Mental Philosophy, University College, London,— a 


PHILA LOGY ..........c0rcrccrcccrcesseseeveovovererescscserees 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY 


ne a a 


= ‘ ya ri e ae - - A. DE MorGan (Logic). 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL ECO- GrorGe Lone, A.M.— Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, A.M., Trinity ( — a 
SRS I aR aS College, Cambridge.—T. E. May, Barrister-at-Law, House of | ©#48UE8 Kx1exr (Political Economy), 
Commons.—G. R. Porter, F.R.S8. (the late), Sec. of the Board 
of Trade. 
\ a eal Ye HE and Barrister-at- 
J. H. Burton, Advocate, Edinburgh.—B. F. Duppa (the late), aw.—C. W. GoopwIn, A.M., Barrister-at-Law.—J. T. 
Barrister-at-Law.—T. Fatconrr, Barrister-at-Law.—D. Jar- Aspy, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law, Cam- 
pink, A.M., Barrister-at-Law.—GrorcE Lone, A.M.—J. J. bridge.—Jamzs Epwarp Davis, Barrister-at-Law.— 
LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE ......cccccesee Lonspatr, Barrister-at-Law.—Mr. SERJEANT MANNING.—J. Joun A. Russett, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, Profestor 


Stark, Advocate-General of Ceylon.—W. J. TayrEr, A.M., of English Law in University College, London.—J. €. 

Trinity College, Cambridge.—G. Witimorr, A.M, (the late), F. 8. Dar, Barris ter-at-Law.—ALFREp Wanpireva, 

Trinity College, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. D.C.L., Advocate, Doctors’ Commons, and Barrister 

\ at-Law.—D. MacLacutan, Barrister-at-Law.—JaMEs 
e Grant, Barrister-at-Law. 


THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS ARE COMPLETED :— 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Sia Volumes, Price 31.; or, in Three Volumes, half-bound morocco, 31. 12s. 


«The cheapness and excellence of this Cyclopedia will secure to it wide circulation 
and a permanent position. The introduction of the names of living persons makes the 
work more valuable and attractive. The Cyclopedia is admirably written, and con- 





sidering the very large number of mistakes usually found in the biographical 


dictionaries published in this country, will become remarkable for its correctness.”— 
Examiner. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Four Volumes, Price 21. 28.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 21. 10s. 

“By common consent this ‘Cycropmp1a or GroGRapHy,’ seems to be an excellent 
work: It took its rise in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ where the department of Geography 
was particularly well managed. All later discoveries, and the multitude of facts of all 








magnitudes revealed by our recent wars, and recorded by the penman of the camp and 
the ship, have been carefully incorporated with the work, and make it the richest we 
have.” — Westminster Review, October, 1858. 








THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAZDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Four Volumes, Price 21. 28.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 21. 10s. 
“Few things have been more remarkable than the progress of natural history 
research during the last twenty years, particularly in the lower departments of orga- 
nised life, in which the microscope has revealed so much to us. The advance of | 


natural science, shows how much has to be stated which was not in the original work. 
A reference to the names of Liebig, Lehmann, Dr. Carpenter, and Professor Ansted, 
suggests how much there is of new and curious to be found in chemistry, physiologys 


knowledge has been accurately noted in the English Cyclopedia. The bare mention of | and geology.’’—Times, 


such names as Owen, Edward Forbes, Harvey, Huxley, Walknaer, as authorities in 





BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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